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The Best Year Since the War 


THE official statistics for the past year of overseas 
trade in chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours may be 
fairly described as the best since the war. During 
the war years and for some time afterwards very large 
profits were no doubt made in certain lines, but this 
kind of business was quite exceptional and would be 
deceptive as an indication of real business. The 
returns for the past year, on the other hand, represent 
genuine trade, a gradual recovery from a depressed 
level and from the severe shock inflicted by the coal 
strike. 

The complete figures for the year ended on Decem- 
ber 31 last have certain very satisfactory features. The 
chemical imports for 1929 (which incidentally include 
many substances that we cannot produce in this 
country but are essential for home or export needs) 
amount to £16,865,995, while the chemical exports 
are valued at {26,625,924. While on the national 
position the figures reveal a decided adverse balance 
of trade, the chemical exports exceed the chemical 


imports by no less than £9,759,929. Moreover, the 
actual increase of exports during the year is little short 
of the increase in imports, the increase in exports 
being {1,215,681 and the increase in_ imports 
£1,486,038. 

The chemical industry, judged by its overseas 
transactions, is thus seen to occupy a very favourable 
position. Its present figures, in the relation of exports 
to imports and in the relation of chemical industry 
to national industry as a whole, are extremely good. 
Moreover, the present level has been reached by a 
gradual but steady process of recovery, and is largely 
the result of deliberate chemical trade publicity and 
propaganda. It is all a demonstration of what can 
be done by hard and consistent effort even in difficult 
conditions, and the best argument that could be pro- 
duced for continuing the same policy. 





Synthetic Cellulose 


Dr. LEVINSTEIN’S suggestion, in his address to the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers on Friday, that 
synthetic cellulose might be one of the possibilities of 
the future, may seem at the moment little more than a 
vision, but it is no more visionary than the question 
that a former Marquis of Salisbury asked at the jubilee 
dinner of the Chemical Society nearly forty years ago— 
why we had then to go to Chile for nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers instead of taking them from the circumambient 
air. What seemed a dream in I8gI is to-day a very 
practical commercial reality. It was, we _ believe, 
Mr. Tizard who suggested recently that it might be 
one of the great functions of chemistry to discover 
new sources of raw materials for industry. Our raw 
material for cellulose to-day comes from our forests, 
and the extent to which these are being drawn upon 
raises the possibility of the supplies some day—though 

long way ahead—being exhausted. And cellulose, 
it must be remembered, is already a basic material of 
first-rate importance in the manufacture of paper, 
artificial silk, and many other commercial products. 

Whether Dr. Levinstein’s suggestion can at present 
be accepted as something beyond a suggestion few 
authorities would care to decide without a very careful 
study of his paper, but as we understand his case he 
takes the synthesis of sugar as his starting point, and 
carries it forward to the synthesis of cellulose. Theo- 
retically there is nothing impossible in it. It is 
clear, however, that the ultimate achievement sug- 
gested must be an achievement of the rather distant 
future, if it is finally brought about. For the 
moment it is enough to say that Dr. Levinstein has 
started a highly interesting and provocative train of 
thought, involving immense commercial possibilities, 
and providing matter for keen discussion. 
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Sir Arthur Duckham’s Two Points 

Ix his address as the newly elected president of the 
British Export Society, Sir Arthur Duckham drew 
attention to two points of considerable current interest. 
He frankly expressed a lack of belief in great combines 
of production. So long as the unit of production can 
be controlled economically, his view is that it should 
be as small as possible, so that the personal element may 
be retained in the highest degree. The value of this 
personal or individualist factor is coming to be more 
and more recognised as the scale of industrial operation 
increases, and the problem will be to see that it is not 
submerged by sheer bulk. 

While, again, Sir Arthur Duckham recognises the 
need of developing the fullest possible trade relations 
with our overseas dominions, he emphasises the danger 
and the error of the productive energies of the country 
being concentrated solely on dominion trade, to the 
neglect or exclusion of foreign markets. The latter 
warning is timely, in view of the spreadeagle theories 
that are just now being pressed upon public attention. 
The importance of the cultivation of trade within the 
Empire is too obvious to need much emphasis, but we 
cannot afford to leave the rest of the world’s markets 
to be supplied by others in an effort to supply the mar- 
kets within our own borders. Sir Arthur has said two 
things that were well worth saying. 





National Certificates in Chemistry 

A MODEST little White Paper of eight pages, issued by 
H.M. Stationery Office for 2d., draws attention once 
more to the national certificates in chemistry that are 
open to students in technical schools and colleges in 
England and Wales. The scheme, under which the 
Institute of Chemistry acts in conjunction with the 
Board of Education, has now been in operation for 
some time, and is found to serve, within its limits, 
quite useful purposes. The Institute, in conjunction 
with the Board of Education, is prepared to approve 
schemes submitted by technical schools or colleges for 
the award of certificates relating to part-time grouped 
courses in chemistry conducted under approved 
conditions. To avoid possible misunderstanding, the 
certificates will bear a statement indicating that they 
are distinct from the very valuable Associateship and 
Fellowship diplomas awarded by the Institute. 

Experience gained in the working of schemes for 
full-time courses has led the Institute and the Board 
to the conclusion that the continuance of arrangements 
for the award of certificates for these courses is not 
justified. Students who are undergoing full-time 
training are frankly advised to work for a university 
degree and/or the Associateship of the Institute of 
Chemistry. It is a wise step to make it clear that 
these part-time courses are not designed to provide or 
to take the place of an advanced chemical education. 
Within the limits fixed, however, they may constitute 
a profitable preparation for posts where an elementary 
knowledge of chemical principles and processes is of 
advantage, and may become a useful branch of technical 
instruction. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that a larger and 
larger number of technically-trained men and women 
will be required by the industries of the country as 


time goes on. The question of the general rationalisa- 
tion of British industry is now rapidly coming to the 
fore, and one of its effects will be an increased scien- 
tific control of industrial processes, which will lead in 
its turn to an increased demand for scientific workers. 
It has even been suggested recently by Professor 
Irving Langmuir that in the United States this sort of 
movement is proceeding at such a rate that a serious 
shortage of the necessary trained workers may occur : 
this may sound exaggerated, but Professor Langmuir’s 
reputation lends it a note of authority. The general 
lesson is, however, plain: we must have more and 
more scientific training. In this respect the National 
Certificates for part-time students are of great import- 
ance, for they provide an incentive to the acquisition 
of the rudiments of science to those very people who 
might otherwise be expected to learn little or nothing 
of the subject. ?, 
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The Calendar 





Whitehall 
London 


Chemical Industry Club: “‘ Wan- | 2, 
derings of an Agricultural Chemist 
in India and New Zealand.’ Dr 
H. E. Annett. 8 p.m. 

Institution of the Rubber Industry 
(London Section) : ‘‘ Some Recent 
Developments in Field Practices 
on Rubber Estates.”’ F. A. Stock- 
dale. 

Society of Chemical Industry (York- 
shire Section) : ‘‘ Decay of Material 
by Bacterial Growth.” F. A. 
Mason. 

British Chemical Plant 
turers’ Association. 
ner. 7 p.m. 

British Association of 
Concert. 8 p.m 


Court, 


Engineers’ 
Coventry 
London 


Club, 
Street, 


Leeds. 


Manufac- 
Annual din- 


Restaurant 
Street, 


Jules 
Jermyn 
London. 

Broad Street Station 
Restaurant, lLon- 
don. 


Chemists 


Electroplaters’ and Depositors’ Tech- 
nical Society: Convention and 
Exhibition. 2 p.m 


Society of Chemical Industry (Lon- 
don Section) : ‘‘ Chemical Disarm- 
ament,’’ Dr. H. Levinstein. 8 
p-m. 

Royal Institution: ‘‘ Isotopes” 
(III). Dr. F. W. Aston. 5.15 p.m. 

Society of Public Analysts. 8 p.m. 


Institute of Fuel: ‘‘ Oil Cracking.” 
W. H. Jones. 

Royal Society of Arts. Cantor Lec- 
ture: ‘‘ Recent Improvements in 
Methods of Brickmaking.’’ A. B. 
Searle. 8 p.m. 


British Association of Chemists 
(London Section) : Annual dinner. 

Royal Society of Arts. Cantor Lec- 
ture: ‘‘ Recent Improvements in 
Methods of Brickmaking’’ (IIT) 
A. B. Searle. 8 p.m. 

Institute of Fuel: ‘‘ The Cleaning 
of Coal.’”’ Dr. F. S. Sinnatt. 
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John Street, Adelphi 
London. 
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London 

John Street, Adelphi, 
London. 


Bristol. 
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A Silver Mace for the Chemical Society 


Presentation at Burlington House 


An incident of uncommon interest preceded the ordinary 
business at a meeting of the Chemical Society at Burlington 
House, London, on Thursday evening, January 16. It was 
the formal presentation to the Society by Mr. Ayerst Henham 
Hooker of a’ beautiful silver mace (a photograph of which was 
published in our Jast issue) on the completion of fifty years as 
a Fellow of the Society. The President of the Society 
(Professor Thorpe) presided, and among others present were 
Mrs. Thorpe, Professor Gibson, Mr. Emile Mond, Professor 
G. T. Morgan, Professor Philip, Mr. S. E. Carr (secretary), etc. 
An Emblem of Authority 


On being called upon by the President, Mr. Hooker said : 


I am in a little difficulty. Had I known what was going to 
be done I should have prepared a set speech. I am not in 
that position, so perhaps you will excuse an old man if he 
expresses to you somewhat informally what occurs to him at 
the moment. It was a very pleasant experience to be re- 
minded recently of the fact that I had completed 50 years of 
my Fellowship of this Society, and to be welcomed back so 
cordially. After practically 50 years’ absence from England, 
I was not only astonished but extremely gratified at such 
marked attention and courtesy. It touched me very closely, 
because when one has lived abroad for a number of years 
one is apt to consider oneself a back number; to return to 
England after all those years and to find that one is not 
altogether forgotten is a very gratifying experience. In order 
to show some slight appreciation of the courtesy and kind 
remembrance of the Society, I felt [ should like to do something 
to show my gratitude. I happened to meet your President 
at the club, and mentioned my intention. The President 
met me more than half way, and it was agreed that I should 
present a mace. (Applause.) The idea was my own. I 
thought it might be an acceptable way of expressing my very 
sincere appreciation of all that the Society has done for and 
meant to me during the past fifty years. (Applause.) 

Turning, with the mace, to the President, Mr. Hooker con- 
cluded: Now, sir, I have the honour to salute you and to 
ask you on behalf of this distinguished Society to accept from 
my hands this mace as an emblem of the authority you so 
worthily exercise in directing the activities and presiding over 
the deliberations of this great Society. (Applause.) 

The President's Reply 


The President, in acknowledging the presentation, said : 


I have, on behalf of the Council and Fellows of the Chemical 
Society, to thank you, Mr. Hooker, most sincerely for this 
most valuable and beautiful gift. It is, perhaps, fitting, in 
this the goth year of the Society’s existence, that it should 
possess a mace which adds or will add, and certainly should 
add, to the dignity of our Society and serve as an emblem of 
authority for the President, if and when he has to exercise 
that authority. Hitherto, I believe, a bell has sufficed for 
the purpose. (Laughter.) It is just possible that occasion 
may arise when the President will have to indicate his inten- 
tion of using the mace. (Laughter.) Sometimes our papers 
are too long, and the people who talk about them are too 
prolix, and this very beautiful weapon may have to be brought 
into use, though IT hope that that extreme step may not prove 
necessary. (Laughter.) 
“ Emergency Hooker's” Record 

This mace (continued the President) has been presented 
by Mr. Hooker, as you have heard, to commemorate his 
attaining his jubilee as a Fellow. The Fellows may be inter- 
ested to know that Mr. Hooker has spent 49 years in Egypt, 
commencing his career there as chemist in the Customs 
Administration in 1878. In 1881 Mr. Hooker witnessed the 
Bombardment of Alexandria, acting as correspondent for the 
New York Herald and Morning Post—a very remarkable 
combination (laughter)—and was awarded the Medal and Star. 
From 1883 to 1890 he was engaged in work of great national 
importance, especially in connection with the cholera epidemic, 
for which he obtained the Queen’s Medal for Gallantry and 
Humanity. In 1891 Mr. Hooker was appointed Director- 
General of the.Salt Monopoly, and when this monopoly was 
made over to the Egyptian Salt and Soda Co. he became its 
general manager. Mr. Hooker left the Khedivial Govern- 


ment’s service in 1902, and from 1905 to 1923 was Consul for 
Norway, receiving the 1st Class Knighthood of St. Olaf. For 
his services in Egypt Mr. Hooker received the special thanks 
of Lord Cromer ; was promoted to the 2nd Class of the Order 
of Medjidieh and to the 2nd Class of the Order of Osmanieh, 
which carries with it the title ‘‘ Pasha.” ‘‘ Emergency 
Hooker,”’ as he was called, because he was always available to 
Lord Cromer in any emergency, left Egypt in 1926. After his 
retirement from office, Hooker Pasha devoted his time and 
energies to the study and development of the country which 
he had made his home for so many years. Here he endeared 
himself to all who knew him, and left a record of which he 
may well be proud. (Applause.) 

The President concluded by shaking hands with Mr. Hooker 
and the ordinary business was then proceeded with. 


1.C.1. Staff Changes 


Labour Administration Reorganisation 
As a result of the reorganisation of the labour administration 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Mr. J. H. Smith, J.P., 
has retired from his position as labour manager of the United 
Alkali Co. group of works, but has been retained as a consultant 
on labour matters. Mr. Smith will continue to give attention 
to certain matters not directly concerned with labour that 
generally affect the United Alkali Co. group in Widnes 
Mr. J. W. Ravenscroft, of Runcorn, the labour manager of the 
Castner-Kellner Works, has been appointed labour manager 
for all the works of the General Chemical Group of I.C.I 
Mr. Ravenscroft had a brilliant military career. Serving with 
the Air Force during the war, he gained the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and was also awarded the Order of St. Stanislas 
by the Russian authorities. 
A Long and Distinguished Career 

This month Mr. Smith will complete 55 years’ service with 
the United Alkali Co., for he started as laboratory boy at the 
Hutchinson Works on January 25, 1875. His career has been 
one of consistent progress. He was appointed to the shipping 
department, and held office successively as shipping clerk, 
timekeeper, wages clerk, night and day foreman, and cost 
clerk at the Gaskell-Deacon works, to which latter position he 
was appointed in 1892. Six years later he was promoted head 
of the works’ office, being then made cashier and bookkeeper 
in 1908. His appointment as joint assistant manager with 
Mr. F. Brown came four years later, and in 1915, on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Driffield, he succeeded to the position of manager. 
In time he became commercial assistant to the late Mr. Arthur 
Carey, and afterwards chief of the district office. In 1927, 
Mr. Smith was appointed group labour manager. 

Mr. Smith has been actively identified with the public life 
of Widnes. Elected to the Widnes Town Council in 1917, he 
was appointed chairman of the Finance Committee, the most 
important committee of the Council, at the first meeting after 
his election. He represents Widnes on the Lancashire County 
Council ; is a member of the Executive Council of the Widnes 
Chamber of Commerce ; a co-opted member of the Transport 
Committee of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce; and a 
member of the Joint Area Conference under the Railway Act. 

It is also announced that Mr. A. N. Davidson, sales manager 
at Gateshead for I.C.I., has been transferred to the London 
headquarters of the company. 








Marriage of Sir Wm. Alexander, M.P. 

THE marriage took place on Wednesday, January 22, at the 
private chapel, Gask House, Perthshire, of Brigadier-General 
Sir William Alexander, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., member 
of Parliament for the Central Division of Glasgow, and Mrs. 
Ruby Spencer, widow of Commander Patrick Spencer, R.N. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Archibald Fleming, 
D.D., of St. Columba’s, Pont Street, London, assisted by the 
Rev. John Dods, minister of Gask Parish. Lady Alexander is 
the eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Ritchie and Mrs. 
Ritchie, of Bingham, Parramatta, Sydney, New South Wales, 
and is a sister of Sir William’s first wife, whom he married in 
1911 and who died in December, 1928. 
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Chemical plant and engineering products of every type, 
n and illustrations giten below It will be 
ave being met very ably by 


Continuous Rotary Filters 


WoLFrE KEENE AND Co., of 335-337, Hedon Road, Hull, 
supply continuous rotary filters for dewatering, washing and 
separating solids from liquids. The main features of these 
machines, say the manufacturers, are the outcome of con- 


siderable experience, since rotary filters have made such an 
ppeal, and with a machine now working in almost every 
industry where filtration processes are in use, among which 
mentioned the chemical, brewing, distilling, and 











‘ 


‘STAYBRITE’”’ STEEL. 


RotTarRY FILTER PLANT OF FIRTH 


mining industries, and the handling of such products as 
patent foods, yeast products, pigments, dyes, acid and alkaline 
sludges, mineral ores, clays, etc. 

Briefly described, the operation of these filters is as follows : 
The material to be either filtered, washed, or dewatered, is 
fed into a container, into which a rotary member carrying 
the filtering medium slowly rotates. A vacuum is created 
within this member, causing the filtrate to be drawn through 
the filtering medium, and simultaneously to be discharged, 
with the result that the solid matter builds up outside in the 
form of a cake, whence during the continuous action of the 
rotary member it is automatically dried and removed. Also, 
a washing arrangement is provided, where it is required to 
wash the cake ; and for the wash-waters to be kept entirely 
separate from the filtrate. The complete operation is entirely 
continuous and automatic, inclusive of the arrangement for 
cleansing the filtering medium and machine, and, if necessary, 
for sterilising. The illustration shows a rotary filter plant 
made from Firth’s “‘ Staybrite’’ steel by Wolfe Keene and 
Co 

A Waste Heat Boiler 
THE illustration herewith shows a large waste heat boiler of 
special type recently built by the Kestner Evaporator and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., of 5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, 
London. This boiler is designed to cool the gases leaving a 
reverberatory furnace and at the same time to recover the 
heat in the form of steam. The peculiar conditions to be met 
in this case were such that it was desirable to generate the 
steam at two pressures. The left hand portion of the boiler 


Chemical Plant and Engineering 


Some Modern Products 


suitable for use 


seen that the 





in chemical and allied works, ave described in the 
yowing demands made by modern processes 
manufacturers of plant. 





generates the high pressure steam and the right hand side 
the low pressure steam, each section being complete with its 
own steam drum. Another’special feature of the design is 
that it is required to condense certain materials from the gases 
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A SPECIAL Type OF WaAsTE HEAT BOILER. 


under critical physical conditions, and part of the gas ducts 
are steam-jacketed to prevent accumulation of these materials. 
The photograph of the boiler was taken in the works with the 
whole assembled prior to despatch. The view is taken from 
the roof of the erecting shops, the boiler lying horizontally 
on the ground. The overall height is approximately 35 ft. 
and the scale of the photograph can be gauged from the ladder 
and the oxygen cylinders lying on the ground. 


Will Private Power Plant Pay? 
A QUESTION which often arises in works practice is whether a 
private power plant would pay in comparison with purchased 
current. The latter involves a smaller investment, and the 
problem is whether the smaller operating expense of the 
private plant will justify the larger investment necessary. 

Owners of independent plant find that during the first few 
years they are paying for their plant out of the sum previously 
applied to electric power bills, and after that the savings can be 
entered on the profit side of the balance sheet. 

The present-day need for economy in overhead charges, 
allied to efficiency in service, is bringing forward the very 
important question of installing current-generating plants 
driven by residual oil engines. The very great saving to be 
effected by so doing, as well as the manifold advantages of 
current supply control, are matters deserving of careful study. 
Manufacturers are beginning to realise the enormous amount 
of. profit that has been thus diverted from the coffers of their 
concerns to those of the local electricity undertakings in the 
past. 
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Examples of British Chemical Plant 








A 345 B.H.P. CRUDE OIL ENGINE (RUSTON AND Hornssy, LTD. 





A ZERO WATER SOFTENER OF THE PATERSON BASEX TYPE INSTALLED IN AN IMPORTANT LONDON INSTITUTION 
(PATERSON ENGINEERING Co. LTD.) 
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Grit Catching Equipment 
SINCE the origin of interest in the separation of solid impurities 
from gaseous streams,engineers have utilised cyclonic methods, 
though their adaptations have been divergent. Pneuconex ”’ 
patented grit catching equipment (manufactured by Pneu- 
matic Conveyance and Extraction (1919), Ltd., of Broadway 





GRIT CATCHING EQUIPMENT OPERATING AT ELECTRICITY 
WORKS. 


Buildings, Westminster, London) embodies this practice, in 
addition to which the basic design takes the fullest advantage 
of an efficient combination of centrifugal force and gravity 
essential to the creation of an extraction efficiency necessary 
to the satisfaction of modern requirements. The principles 
upon which the design of the unit is based are, firstly, solids 
carried in gases at high velocity through a circularly arranged 
conduit are flung through the latter towards the periphery of 
the conduit, owing to a combination of the centrifugal force 
created and their higher specific gravity. Secondly, it is 
known that, given an orifice arranged in the periphery of the 
duct, solids are projected through this and can be settled in a 
suitable bunker or shroud. 


Thickening and Filtration Plant 
THE two processes of ‘‘ thickening ’’ and “ filtration ’”’ play 
an important part in many industries, and to cover the many 
varying requirements Oliver United Filters, Ltd., of Premier 
House, 150, Southampton Row, London, supply a comprehen- 
sive range of equipment. The Oliver-Borden Thickener and 








A PLANT RECENTLY ERECTED IN ENGLAND By OLIVER UNITED 
FILTERS. 


the Sweetland Thickener have their application in cases where 
settlement by gravity is too slow or where a high degree of 
clarity is required in the discharged liquor. The value of this 
type of thickener has been fully proved in problems connected 
with the clarification of effiuents in the metallurgical and sugar 
industries 

Realising that no single type of filter could be designed to 
handle the different and widely-varying problems encountered, 


the company manufactures many distinct types of filter. 
Broadly speaking these may be divided into two classes, the 
first of which is the continuous vacuum filter, represented 
by the Oliver Continuous Filter and the Oliver Disc Filters, 
each of which is made in many different types and sizes, 
each to suit its own particular class of work. The second class 
is represented by the Sweetland and Kelly Pressure Filters, 
each of which in turn are made in various sizes and types to 
suit the different classes of filtration involved. Single units 
or complete plants can be supplied and erected by the com- 
pany’s staff of engineers. 


Pumps and Other Plant 
MetprRuMs, Lrp., of Engineering Works, Timperley, near 
Manchester, announce that they have developed an improved 
design of their centrifugal pump, details of which will be 
published shortly. They are also at the present time busy 
on their centrifugal gas scrubbers. These are largely used 
for the extraction of benzol and ammonia, but recently the 




















A JACKETTED MIXING PAN. 


company has developed them also for the absorption of fumes, 
as well as sulphur and dust-laden gases. A further branch of 
the company’s manufactures which is very active at the 
moment is the supply of cocks and valves, in ‘‘ Meldrum ’”’ 
metal and also in regulus metal. They are also making a 
number of new parts for pickling work, and they state that 
Meldrum metal has been found very satisfactory for use in 
vats using hydrochloricacid. For the latter they are supplying 
heating pipes, pipes for distribution of the acid, roller and 
plates, skids and a number of other parts. 


Steam Traps 
THE illustration below shows a “ Simplicity’ steam trap of 
the type supplied by the Key Engineering Co., Ltd., of 4, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. This trap is one of 
236 working in a well-known paper mill. In four years, say 
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Examples of British Chemical Plant 





(Top LEFT) THREE- 
STAGE OXYGEN GAS 
COMPRESSOR, BY THE 
BURCKHARDT ENGI- 
NEERING WORKS. 


(CENTRI NEW 
MODEL 20 - BARREL 
PER HOUR METa- 
FILTER FOR BEER, BY 
METAFILTERS (1929), 


LtTp 
(ToP RIGHT) Com- 


BINED EXTRACTION 
AND DISTILLATION 
APPARATUS IN ALU- 
MINIUM, BY THE 
ALUMINIUM PLANT 
AND VESSEI Co. 


(BELow) ALUMI- 
NIUM ACID TANK BE- 
FORE WELDING UP IN 





CUSTOMER’S WORKS 
(ALUMINIUM PLANT 
AND VESSEL CO.) 
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the makers, not a single spare or replacement part has been 
required, and the total cost of upkeep has amounted to one 
guinea. In the “Simplicity” traps, 
which are of the positive action and 
lifting type, there is only one moving 
part—a freely floating ball. This ball 
has a rolling motion only over the 
outlet bushing, which has a centre 
made of a practically unwearable 
alloy. By this elimination of com- 
plicated mechanisms, which are liable 
to stick and suffer wear, the old 
trouble of constant supervision, fitting 
of new valves and seats, etc., and 
freeing of parts clogged by corrosion 
or dirt, is removed. 


: ° 
Fire Prevention 
{MONG the fire prevention products of the Valor Co., Ltd., 
f Aston Cross, Birmingham, is the “ Valor-Fyrout’’ ex- 
tinguisher (reversible pattern), illus- 
trated herewith. The ‘* Valor-Fyrout ”’ 
fire extinguisher is made of the 
specially finished cold rolled copper, 
tinned on the inside as a precaution 
against any possible deteriorating 
influences, strongly riveted, and highly 
polished and lacquered, presenting a 
handsome appearance. It. is 
made of heavy sheet steel japanned 
vermilion, highly polished all brass 
fittings, and is very attractive in 
appearance. Each extinguisher is 


made to the specification of the Fire 
hae) =) FIRE! ie) . ® : 7 « it > st > 1 t ‘ ld 
BATUaN YPsine oOws| ffices Committee, and tested to a cold 


7 re water pressure of 350lb. to the square 





also 


inch, which is very much higher than 
it will ever be subjected to in actual 
service 4 record of such test is 
permanently attached to each extin- 
guisher. The makers claim that it 
will promptly extinguish burning 
petrol, motor spirit, alcohol, turpentine 
oil, tar, and other inflammable material 
that cannot be extinguished by water. 


Acid-Resisting Enamelled Plant 


THE proofing of metals against acids and other corrosive agents 
may be very conveniently effected by enamelling. Among 
suppliers of cast iron enamelled plant, the firm of Danto-Rogeat 





and Co., represented by H. Sloog, of 45, Great Marlborough 
Street, London, takes a high place. The Danto-Rogeat 


enamel consists of a layer of pure silica, free from all traces of 
metallic oxides. This is impervious to the action of all acids 


except hydrofluoric) at any concentration, even at ebullition’ 
It is also insoluble in weak alkaline solutions. The products 
of the firm include autoclaves, reaction kettles, jacketed 
kettles, tanks, containers, blow-cases and pipes, evaporating 
tanks, stills, concentrators, and other plant, in numerous 
different sizes, as well as laboratory apparatus. 


Handling of Slurries, Sludges, etc. 
THE scope of the equipment and services of the Dorr Co., 
engineers, may be stated briefly as covering the handling or 
treatment of any material made up of finely-divided solids 
suspended in a liquid. Such a material may be called a pulp, 
slime, slurry, sludge, mud, colloid, slush, suspension, fines, 
white water, precipitate, floc, etc., according to the usage of the 





DORR CLASSIFIERS IN CLOSED CIRCUIT WITH GRINDING MILLS. 
industry. The thorough experience of the Dorr Co. in this 
specialised sphere was founded in the field of mining and 
metallurgy, where economy and efficiency have long been of 
vital importance, and where a saving of a few pende per ton of 
material treated is considered important. In the chemical 
and other process industries competition is no less keen, 
and industry in general may be said to be reaching a definite 
equilibrium in which the margin of profit depends more and 
more on the finer points of technology and their engineering 
application. The illustration shows a group of Dorr classifiers 
in one of the works of the American Metals Co. 


Chemical Stoneware 
BELOW are shown a group of acid-proof chemical stoneware 
vessels, each of 660 gallons capacity, at the Muskau Works of 
Deutsche Ton and Steinzeug Werke A.-G., ready for despatch 
by Zeebrugge Train Ferry Service. (Reproduced by permis- 
‘ion of F, Weinreb, 16-17, Devonshire Square, London, E.C.2.) 








GROUP OF ACID-PROOI 
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End of the Dyestuffs Patent Action .- 


Mr. Justice Maugham Reserves Judgment 


’ 
On Tuesday, at the Royal Courts of Justice, the action between Imperial Chemical Industries and the I.G. in regard to 


dyestuffs was continued, counsels’ speeches being concluded, 


Mr. WHITEHEAD, continuing his speech for the respondents on 
Thursday, January 16, submitted that the other two specifica- 
tions were also framed in relative terms. 

Counsel was proceeding to meet the objection that selection 
patents could not be valid, when 

His lordship said that, while he was astonished that there 
was no express authority on the subject, he was satisfied that 
if certain conditions were fulfilled the patents were supportable. 

Dyestuffs on the Fibre 

Mr. Whitehead then dealt with the proposed amendments 
and the objections to them. The petitioners alleged that the 
object of amendments was to protect, in contravention of the 
Act, not only a different invention from the old one, but a 
new one based on after-acquired knowledge. That was not 
the fact. The desire of the respondents was to limit their 
monopoly to the production of those dyestuffs on the fibre, 
and to cut out any preparation in substance. 

On Friday, Mr. Whitehead, continuing, submitted that no 
reason had been shown why the Court should not exercise its 
discretion in favour of the patentee and allow the amendments. 
It was now said that the Court should not do so, on the 
ground that representations were made in a statutory declara- 
tion to the Patent Office that nitro bodies were fast to kier 
boiling. 

His lordship: By reason of that the patent was allowed. 
It was rather late to come six years later and say: It is wrong 
and I ought not to have based my patent upon it. 

Mr. Whitehead contended that the question was not merely 
one of fact, but of law, involving the construction of the 
specifications. The point was, what sort of kier boiling was 
meant ? There was evidence before the Court that prior to 
their invention nobody for a moment suspected that any of 
these azo-dyestuffs would stand up to kier boiling, and it was 
a matter of surprise to the chemists who had given evidence 
in this case that they would do so. 

Nitro Compounds 

His lordship: The real graveness of the allegation against 
you is that, challenged as to fastness to kier boiling, six 
samples of dyes were produced, three of which were samples 
of nitro compounds. That all goes to the present application 
to cut out all reference to nitro compounds, and the evidence 
shows that nitro compounds are not fast to kier boiling. It 
is difficult, therefore, to see why the Court should exercise 
its discretion in your favour. I see no reason for thinking 
that the kier boiling mentioned was not commercial kier 
boiling, which is a very severe test. 

Mr. Whitehead urged that the patentees were supporting 
their right to a broad claim as to the nature of the discovery ; 
it was the discovery that was in their minds. : 

As to the validity of the patents, counsel asserted that they 
had supplied a long-felt want, or taught people what they 
wanted, and that the commercial utility of the discovery was 
undoubted. The inventive ingenuity lay in the method of 
selecting azo-dyestuffs possessing the property of fastness to 
kier boiling. Here was this great fortune to be picked up 
and yet the petitioners’ case was that the discovery was 
obvious. In his submission the discovery required experiment 
and research, which was the plainest evidence that an inventive 
step was necessary. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Whitehead resumed his speech, and said 
that when the Court adjourned previously he was dealing with 
the question of Mr. Cripps’s propositions as to what should be 
regarded as the essential features of validity, and the first of 
those propositions was that the claim must relate to the basis 
of selection and be co-terminous with it. He (Mr. White- 
head) had said he would give the matter further thought, and 
he had done so, and the conclusion he had come to, after 
thinking the matter over in the light of his lordship’s observa- 
tions, was that in all probability and possibly he was allowing 
himself to be carried away a little too far by indicating non- 
selected patents. 


Mr. Justice Maugham reserved judgment. 
in the case appeared in this journal on November 23 and 30, 


Earlier proceedings 
December 7,{14, 21 and 28 (1929), and January 18. 


His” lordship :: What does the phrase co-terminous mean ? 
If it means that everything in the patent has to be considered, 
you could not succeed unless you had the amendments 

Mr. Whitehead : Not unless I could show the advantage of 
their absolute fastness. 

Proceeding, Mr. Whitehead said he would indicate his 
submission. Let the Court suppose for a moment that the 
claim as put was narrow. Then the claim in effect was a 
claim which was limited to the actual use of the dvestuff for 
the very purpose which had been set out in the claim, but it 
embodied the advantage to be found, He submitted that the 
matter before the Court was entirely novel, that it had been 
arrived at after experiment and research, and would be useful. 
He thought that his lordship’s observations were founded 
more on logic than on the statement he (Mr. Whitehead) 
was making to the Court. As long as useful results followed 
from the selection, which in itself was novel, then as the act 
of selection required experiment and research the Court had 
all the elements of a valid patent. 

Selection 

It was not correct; in his submission, to suggest that it 
was essential that the selected group should be complete in 
the sense that no bodies were to be left behind which had the 
same property. There were three million azo dyes, and if 
Mr. Cripps’s argument was correct it would mean that it would 
be only one selection patent. He (Mr. Whitehead) said 
that could not be correct. «The question must be looked at 
from the view of the nature of the material one was dealing 
with. 

Dealing with the question of kier boiling and fastness, 
Mr. Whitehead said there was no agreement as to the fastness 
test in this country. As far as fastness to kier boiling was 
concerned, there were no numerical results. His submission 
was that here the petitioners attached too much importance to 
the point of change in tone. The test to which some of the 
dyes had been submitted was too severe. Pattern cards 
should have been taken and the results judged by them in a 
commercial way. 

His lordship, at the close of counsel's speech, reserved his 
judgment. 





Electrolytic Hydrogen Plant for Canada 
Big Order for British Company 


Tue International Electrolytic Plant Co., of Chester, have 
secured a contract from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., for a large Knowles electrolytic hydrogen 
plant, which will be installed at Trail, British Columbia, to 
produce hydrogen for the production of synthetic ammonia 
The plant will comprise 306 cells, operating at 10,000 amperes 
2°125 volts per cell, connected in series to run as one battery 
on a 650 volt D.C. supply from mercury are rectifiers. The 
hourly production of hydrogen will be 49,380 cubic feet, and 
as the power absorbed will be 6,500 kilowatts the consumption 
amounts to 131°7 K.W.H. per 1000 cubic feet of hydrogen. 
Distilled make-up water will be fed to the cells by 12 sets of 
Knowles automatic water feed and washing tanks, so 
that the attendance required will be reduced to a minimum, 
and in addition the loss of electrolyte will be negligible 

The cells will be equipped with Knowles temperature control, 
which will maintain the temperature of the electrolyte constant 
to ensure the highest possible efficiency under all conditions 
of load and atmospheric temperature. 

In addition to the electrolytic plant itself, the contract 
includes the supply of two hydrogen boosters, control and 
test panels and hydrogen and oxygen mains to the boosters 
The entire plant, except the boosters, will be manufactured at 
the International Electrolytic Plant Co.’s works near Chester. 
Shipment is to be completed in twelve months. 
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Chemical Trade Statistics for Last Year 
Exports and Imports 


FOLLOWING the 


Great Expansion of 


Board of Trade statistics for the month of 


December that appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGI of last week, 
we give below the figures relating to chemicals, drugs, dves, 
and colours for the complete twelve months ended December 31, 
Imports 
Quantities 
Year ended 
December 31 


CHEMK MANUFACTURES 
RODUCTS 
cetic .tons 
taric cwt 


Carbide 

ar Products value 
crude cwt 
Distilled 

and Orange 








Givceri 


Red Lead 








Lea cwt 
Nickel 
Potassium Compounds 
Nitrate Salt- 
PETE) cindown cwt 
All other Com- 
pounds (be hew e CW. 3 


Sodium Compounds 


Nitrate . cwt. 1 
All other com- 

OIE. 6+ 0s 5% cwt 
Tartar, Cream of . 
Zinc Oxide...... tons 
All other sorts. . value 


DRUGS, MEDICINES, ETC 
Quinine and Quinine 


nck G oS weer oz. I 
3ark Cinchona cwt 
Other sorts..... value 


DYEs AND DYESTUFFS 
Intermediate Coal Tar 


Products ..... cwt 
Alizarine - 
Indigo, Synthetic 
Other Sorts 
eS Re eae 
Other Dveing Extracts 

> oe 
Indigo, Natural 
Extracts for Tanning 
.cwt I 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS 
Barytes, ground, and 

Blanc Fixe ....cwt 
White Lead (drv 
All other Sorts 


of Chemicals 
Drugs, Dyes and 


Colours ...value 


MANUFACTURES 
PRODUCTS 

id Sulphur 
Tartaric 
nonium 
pounds 
Chloride (Muriate 


AND 


cwt 


Com- 





tons 


mium Sulphate 
lo Spain and Canaries 
tons 
Italy ese 
Dutch East Indies 
tons 
Japan 
British 


ndia 


West 
Islands 
and British 
Guiana tons 
Other Countries 


tons 


T otal 


I 
I 


S5I 


5 


19285 


14,004 
30,522 
49,362 
49.710 


525 


42,903 


17,1909 
39,608 


11,411 


76,642 
21,041 


547 


S70 


40,999 


40,948 


47 S50 


2900 


737,298 


165,908 


I 


1920 


21,748 


124,901 


4,094,209 


( o7 
I .000 479 


21,842 


1,850 


1,700 


45,955 


51,920 


26, 5560 


) 
315 


741.997 
166,005 


1,263,073 1,279,591 


Exports 
96,025 159,955 
24,878 19,748 
4,271 3,904! 
95,407 150,030 

1.243 5,123 
25,750 23,595 
12,725 174,005 
12,250 10,427 
40,047 217,043 
93,422 557,479 


Value 
Year ended 
December 31, 


1925 1929 

4 + 
662,328 795,791 
203,397 240,400 
119,505 156,139 
120,290 149,502 
519,177 509,995 
300 214 450,979 
95.447 11,041 
25,032 20,545 
57,372 61,711 
5,000 5,059 
127,421 125,019 
1,005,953 1,200,352 
831,930 768,222 
353,599 357:977 
173,900 176,892 
352,27; 357,514 
3.421,667 4,321,249 
113,115 122,362 
95.522 91,339 
1,834,047 2,395,236 
8,067 24,503 
34,183 59,851 
995,773 1,037,520 
75,030 86,556 
151,750 123,551 
7/935 5,437 
1,490 Is2 574 451 
164,250 160,750 
256,463 285,950 
1,674,334 1,808,373 
15 379,957 16 565,995 
44,203 53.377 
167,170 142,702 
QI,410 70,539 
943,119 1,445,144 
40,205 45,040 
207,402 233,573 
1,103,220 1,094,101 
121,193 IOI,216 
1,383,707 2,095,722 
3,555,546 5,620,502 


1929 


It will be seen that, as compared with the figures for 


1928, there is an increase of £1,486,038 in imports, an increase 
of 41,215,681 in exports, and a decrease of £62,042 in re- 


exports 


Bleaching powder cwt 


Coat TAR PropvwuctTs 
Anthracene ..... cwt 
Benzol and Toluol 

galls 
Carbolic Acid. ...cwt 
Naphtha ...... galls 
Naphthalene ....cwt 
Tar Oil, Creosote Oil, 
OD. sassesen 


Total... 


Copper, Sulphate of tons 
Disinfectants, Insecti- 
CR sows dace cwt 
Glycerine, Crude 
Glycerine, Distilled 


ct) 
PoTassiuM COMPOUNDS 
Chromate and Bi-chro- 
OS ee ere cwt 
Nitrate (Saltpetre) 
All other Sorts 


ct 


Sopium CoMPOUNDS- 


.-cwt 


Quantities 
Year ended 
December 31, 


1925 1929 
22 357 652,503 
1,348 18 
3,952,195 2,445,844 
257, 214,747 
S2,:! 60,241 
45, 52,005 





galls. 41,809,638 35,105,966 


$55,633 295,142 
47,957 41,574 

431,305 434,112 
22,725 53,455 
129,550 130,802 
152,278 184,257 
28,247 18,065 
16,500 12,995 
41,824 41,030 
86,631 





Value 
Year ended 
December 31, 


1928. 1929 
é £ 
211,007 190,795 
630 10 
247,157 184,305 
454,185 324,017 
7,050 6,849 
20,007 32,345 
1,455,450 973,041 
421,451 211,324 
2,607,142 


1,732,494 


1,033,131 


1,109,304 


1,075,452 1,043,971 


64,415 


83,8190 

463,326 342,110 
527,744 425,929 
51,132 35,718 

30,658 24,502 

155,927 145,245 





























Carbonate ...... cwt. 4,958,427 5,185,874 1,385,186 1,447,152 
CAUSTIC... 00200. »» 2,140,359 1,945,013 1,429,091 1,270,903 
Chromate and_ Bi- 
chromate ..... cwt 41,431 37,940 50,524 59,973 
Sulphate, including 
Salt Cake . .Cwt. 1,555,774 2,388,367 181,357 268,734 
All other Sorts 711,641 731,290 840,762 810,945 
lo Gee 9,407,032 10,288,484 3,892,920 3,863,767 
fence Oxide... ... tons 1,243 1,892 49,017 68,605 
All other Sorts. . value - 3,000,176 3,799,902 
Total of Chemical 
Manufactures 
and Products 
value 
DruGs, MEDICINES, ETC 
Quinine and Quinine 
BRE demise wou OZS. 2,134,035 1,951,076 207,408 193,819 
All other Sorts. value a — 2,873,166 3,097,458 
| ne 3,080,574 3,291,277 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS 
Products of Coal Tar 
cwt 103,977 156,576 500,533 954,222 
Other Sorts : 100,165 91,758 
Total... 204,142 248,634 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS? 
Barytes,, ground, and 
Blan Fixe....cwt 37,980 49,075 16,954 24,017 
White Lead (dry 52,533 49,553 98,229 95,405 
Paints and Colours in 
paste torm ..cwt 537:745 494.451 1,079,026 972,025 
Paints and Enamels 
Prepared (including 
Ready Mixed) .cwt. 492,882 555,809 1,589,578 1,739,814 
All other Sorts 634,990 642,089 1,167,897 1,158,122 


pe) ee 


cals, Drugs, 
Dyes and 
Colours value 


y 756,130 
Total of Chemi- 


1,7 77:977 


3,951,714 3,990,046 


25,410,243 924 
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Re-Exports 


Quantities 
Year ended 
December 31, 


Value 
Year ended 
December 31 


1928. * 1929 1928 1929 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES £° f 
AND PRopvuctTs 
Acid, Tartaric ...cwt 1,195 1,187 9,722 90,597 
Borax.......... v 4545 4.559 4753 $,268 
Coal Tar Products 
value 72,259 76,237 
Potassium Nitrate cwt 9,187 4,463 5,911 4,067 
Sodium Nitrate. . 31,035 29,908 16,872 15,648 
Tartar, Cream of 4.914 6,287 23,752 30,737 
All other Sorts. value 275,491 233,820 
DruGs, MEDICINES, ETC 
Quinine and Quirine 
eer ree ozs 280,190 253,575 27,480 26,048 
Bark Cinchona ..cwt 4.495 4,047 25,557 27,400 
All other Sorts . value 394,141 391,845 


Value 
Year ended 
December 31, 


Quantities 
Year ended 
December 31, 


1928 1929 1928 1929 
+ 4 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS ‘ 
re cwt 15,698 16,441 25,294 27,497 
All other Sorts .. 2,583 2,670 17,201 21 
Indigo, Natural . 172 89 "4,550 2 
Extracts for Tan- 
a ee cwt 9,141 13,114 12272 16,782 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS,..... cwt 23,903 109,068 68,741 67,747 
Total of Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dyes 
and Colours 
value 1,020,695 955,053 





The Development of 


the Salermo Process 


Recent Work on Low Temperature Carbonisation 


In the last few vears, the Salermo process of low temperature carbontisation has been steadily developed. 


Below is given some 


account of the work done and the present position. 


THE Salermo process has for its main object the distillation 
of coal to produce industrial fuels, solid, liquid and gaseous. 
The process is carried out at low temperatures as compared 
with the high temperatures used in the gas and coke oven 
industries. The Salermo process produces a solid fuel, 
retaining sufficient volatile material to secure its ready ignition, 
and produces at the same time a high percentage of oil, known 
as “‘ primary tar”’ and gas of very high calorific value. The 
process is controlledjby Salermo, Ltd. 
Principle of the Process 

The basic principle of the process, derived from a prolonged 
study of the thermal and chemical properties and reactions of 
coal, consists in the external and progressive heating of small 
particles, kept in continuous movement, to secure repeated 
brief contacts of the particles with a heated surface. The 








m= FURNACE GASES | 
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process is continuous, and the drying and pre-heating of the 
coal by means of waste furnace gases is an integral part of it. 
The retort to be described, working on the above principle, is 
the result of several years’ study and experiment on the part 
of Mr. E. M. Salerni, who is closely associated with Salermo 
Ltd., and of the company itself. As will be seen from the 
descriptions which follow, the retort has been thoroughly tried 
out under industrial conditions, not only on coal, but on other 
carbonaceous materials such as lignite and oil shale. 
Plant Development 

Space does not suffice for a detailed description of the 
various stages by which the process has reached its present 
position. First, a cylindrical rotating retort was built and 


studied, and then a fixed circular one with a mechanical stirring 
device. 


In 1922, a semi-cylindrical trough was constructed, 
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provided with a shaft and paddles. The diameter was gradu- 
ally reduced, in further work, and the single trough replaced 
by a series of troughs. 

In 1925, a new retort of eight plain troughs was erected, 
embodying all the essential features of the present retort, 
namely, the waste heat drier and pre-heater in the upper part, 
the mechanical stirring and the semi-coke conveyor and cooler, 
together with the special gastight seals at entry and exit. 
[his was also a 5-ton retort. It was by this time clearly 
demonstrated that solid material in a sufficiently small state 
of division (2 inch) would flow from trough to trough, by virtue 
of the static head at the feeding-in end acting on material kept 
in a state of agitation and flux by the rotation of paddles. It 
was also established that the material could be gradually 
heated and distilled at a low temperature, to yield products of 
constant composition for any particular coal, and that the 
whole operation could be cut down to one hour. 

In 1926, a retort was erected at Resiutta in north-east Italy, 
to deal with 25 tons a day of the local oil shale, or boghead, 
rich in valuable oils. The retort has worked most satisfactorily 
on this material, with respect to yields and to continuity. 

In 1925 the Director of the Centrales Electriques des 
Flandres at Langerbrugge, already well known as a pioneer in 
the use of high pressure boilers at a Power Station, desired to 
improve on the method of direct firing with raw coal. Asa 
result, two Salerni retorts, each of 24 tons daily capacity, were 
erected, and have been worked on Polish coking coals. The 
results were such as to lead to an order for a larger retort to 
75 tons of coal a day, which is now erected and in operation at 
Langerbrugge. 


Work in Great Britain 


It was decided in 1926 to erect an experimental and demon- 
stration retort in this country, and through the courtesy of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, a unit to deal with 25 tons 
of coal a day was installed at their Fulham Works, together 
with a small test retort for the treatment of charges of 50 lbs. 
of coal at a time. The small test retort has been used for the 
examination of 220 samples of coal, both coking and non- 
coking, oil shales, including Esthonian shale, and for working 
out the effect of time and temperature, and the behaviour of 
blends. All fuels tested in the larger retort are first examined 
in this way to get an idea of their behaviour and of their 
decomposition products. It is a regular experience of the 
Salermo company that better vields of tar are obtained on 
the large scale. 

The large retort has been put through a series of searching 
tests, to establish, with a view to standardisation, points of 
design, grouping of components and auxiliaries, materials to 
be used, and generally to perfect an operating technique for 
maximum yields and efficiencies. The materials treated 
have ranged from oil shales, through a variety of non-coking 
coals, to the most strongly coking Durham coals. 


Final Stage 
The small experimental unit, the semi-scale unit, the full 
sized single unit constitute a progression leading to the last 
stage of development, the erection of a group of units working 
to some definite industrial end, under actual works conditions 
as to continuity, costing, repairs and maintenance. Such a 
battery, consisting of five retorts, was erected at the Heinitz 
Coke Ovens, in the Sarre, in 1927, and began working the 
following year. Each retort can treat 40 to 45 tons of washed 
fines per 24 hours, and up to the present time over 30,000 tons 
of coal have been distilled, the semi-coke produced being 
wholly used for blending purposes. These retorts are reported 
to be working very satisfactorily both from the technical and 
the commercial points of view, and constitute to-day a vital 
part of the Heinitz Coke Oven Works 
The plant for the Salermo process consists of a carbonising 
chamber, drier and furnace. In the space available 
nly a few details of the process can be mentioned. 
to be carbonised is crushed to a maximum of 2 in., 
period of carbonisation,in a plant having an input of four 
tons per hour, is 14 hours. The range of temperature in the 
material under treatment is 475° to 550° C., and in the gases 
and vapour, 425 
The Salermo process does not produce directly lump fuel 
of the type required for domestic use. The design and work- 
ing of the retort secure the flexibility needed to carbonise 
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e 
successfully :—Oil shales, including those which pass through 
a pasty stage, such as Esthonian shale ; lignites containing a 
high proportion of moisture ; non-coking coals ; and medium 
and strongly coking coals. The marketable products obtained 
are a solid fuel known as semi-coke ; an oily liquid condensate 
known as primary tar; and a gas of high calorific value. 

The semi-coke is small in size, and has applications in the 
industrial field as boiler fuel, for rotary cement kilns, 
for blending with coal, for making calcium carbide, for 
making industrial gases, and for motor fuel. The primary 
tar has numerous possible outlets, of which the most promising 
seems to be hydrogenation. The gas produced by the Salermo 
process has a high calorific value, and can be used for heating 
retorts and boileis, and in gas engines. One of its main outlets 
should be at gas works for enriching water gas to make a 
carburetted gas. 

Yields of Products 

The yields vary with the kind of coal treated and with 
moisture and ash contents. The range covered may be thus 
summarised with reference to one ton of coal :—Semi-coke, 
12 to 16cwt.; dry tar, 14 to 24 gallons ; gas, 3,000 /4,000 cubic 
feet of 700 to 940 B.Th.U/cb. ft. ; light spirit up to 200° C., 


> 


2—-3 gallons from the tar, 1-5—-2-5 gallons from the gas. 





British Export Society 


Sir Arthur Duckham the New President 

At the annual meeting of the British Export Society last week, 
Sir Arthur Duckham was elected President for the ensuing 
vear in the place of Mr. F. W. Goodenough. The Society 
was formed early in 1924 to meet a desire on the part of the 
export directors and managers of firms for an organisation 
enabling them to meet at regular intervals and discuss common 
problems of their businesses overseas. Its aim is to promote 
a better understanding of the principles and practices of export 
trade, and the Society has been fortunate in securing so valu- 
able a successor to such a recognised expert on salesmanship as 
Mr. Goodenough. 

In his retiring address Mr. Goodenough referred to the 
criticisms evoked by the Interim Report of the Committee on 
Education and Salesmanship. He was satisfied that the 
criticisms contained in the report were serious and responsible, 
and he did not believe that the temper of British business men 
generally was so fragile as to be unable to face unpalatable 
truths. He made the point that it was an unfortunate fact 
that many firms regarded their export trade as a second string, 
only concentrating upon it when home business was slack. 


Competition Since the War 

Sir Arthur Duckham, in taking over the presidency, em- 
phasised the point that whereas before the war world com- 
petition was mainly one of price, to-day it was based equally 
on quality and price. There were three main considerations 
in export trade—a proper price; good quality ; and, above 
all, an article that met the needs of prospective consumers. 

Sir Arthur declared that it should be one of the first objects 
of a young and keen society to work tor the encouragement of 
a higher standard of export sales management, as it was onlv 
by sound salesmanship abroad that we were going to keep the 
export markets on which we depend for our prosperity. The 
second function the Society could usefully fulfil was the 
investigation of the hundred-and-one irritating restrictions, 
apart from questions of tariff policy, which impede the free 
flow of international trade. A third method of assistance was 
to promote co-operation for export, thereby eliminating cut- 
throat competition between British firms manufacturing the 
same articles. ‘‘In most of our export markets,’ said Sir 
Arthur, ‘‘ while there may be room for one united effort of 
salesmanship in any particular trade, there is certainly not 
room for 20 firms selling the same thing. Some scheme of 
joint selling effort is essential, especially as we are faced by 
tremendous combines of manufacturers abroad, notably in 
America and Germany. I am not a believer in the great 
combines of production. My personal! feeling is that the size 
of a productive unit should be the smallest economic size 
possible ; so long as that unit is controlled economically it 


should be as small as possible in order that the personal element 
so essential for production may be retained.” 
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Faults in Textiles 
A Cause of Numerous Difficulties 


. 
A MEETING of the Manchester Section of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists was held on Friday, January 17, Mr. G. E. 
Holden being in the chair. A paper entitled ‘‘ Faults in 
Textiles ’’ was read by Mr. W. Kershaw. 

Mr. Kershaw said that it was difficult to estimate the 
amount of defective fabric produced in a mill, but he was 
acquainted with mills of 1,000 looms which were selling to 
critical customers, and the allowances were not more than 
one-eighth per cent. He wished to deal with the subject 
matter of his,address mainly from the point of view of the 
finishing end of the textile industry, in desiring to turn out as 
perfect a material as possible, and he also wished to acknow- 
ledge at the same time that spinners were limited to the 
quality of cotton and manufacturers to the quality of the 
varn they used. Another point of view was that of the 
manufacturer who complained of the damage sometimes done 
by the finisher to his material. 


Many Factors 

In dealing with cotton fabrics, consideration must be 
paid to the quality of the cotton, the spinning and doubling, 
sizing, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, mercerising, printing and 
finishing. There were at least 200 ways in which faulty 
fabrics were produced on the loom, and it was necessary to 
consider carefully how to deal with such faults. Therefore, 
he suggested that a series of papers should be prepared 
dealing with the various sections of the manufacture and finish- 
ing of textiles and covering the whole of the processes in- 
volved. 

With this idea in mind, he had confined his own paper 
mainly to the earlier processes, which were, of course, of 
fundamental importance to the finishing end of the industry, 
as no credit was given for excellent dyeing, smart designing, 
or clever printing if the fabric was faultv. In order to make 
his points clear he had caused to be displayed a large number 
of examples of typical faults : spinners’ faults, foreign matter 
in cloth, manufacturers’ stains, etc., sizing faults, manufac- 
turers’ constructional taults, manufacturers’ mechanical faults, 
dyed yarn faults, and mildews. 


Spinners’ Faults 


In connection with spinners’ faults, it should be noted 
that troubles due to the presence of black cotton were still 
with us. No satisfactory methods of bleaching black cotton 
to a good white were yet available. Cloth woven from such 
cotton should not be delivered to bleachers or calico printers. 
The introduction of sledded cotton had caused great trouble in 
the presence of leaf, unripe fibres, dirt, and other deleterious 
matters, due, in some measure, to the extension of cotton- 
growing areas affording a greater variety of cotton. This had 
thrown more work on to the preparatory processes of spinning, 
and the difficulty of producing a satisfactory card lap was 
probably much greater than formerly. 

It would be observed, from the examples exhibited, that 
foreign bodies still mysteriously found their way into the 
woven pieces. An exaggerated example was on record where 
a match box had been completely bound in the cloth. 


The Shirley Institute Antiseptic 

In regard to sizing, considerable improvements had taken 
place during recent years as far as cotton was concerned, 
and the oft-discussed subjects relating to the presence of 
paratfin wax, chlorides, etc. -were mentioned now less fre- 
quently. In this connection, the appearance of the 
antiseptic from the Shirley Institute was welcomed. 

Mr. Kershaw stated that he had received an interesting 
letter from a German correspondent asking for an explanation 
as to the cause of tendering of a fine cotton fabric after singeing, 
no chlorides being present. 

At the present time a great deal of consideration was being 
devoted to the sizing of rayon yarns, and the examples ex- 
hibited included such defects as oil stains, iron stains, selvedge 
damages, and roller and temple damages. 

Much interesting research work had been done at the 
Shirley Institute, and textile chemists, in particular, found 
it of great value and directly applicable to their inquiries when 


new 


investigating faults. The recently published memorandum 
on the Reactivity Ratio was extremely useful. 

A very long and interesting discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, during which Dr. Pickard, Director of the Cotton 
Research Association, pointed out that although the lecturer 
had used the term “‘ faults,” yet it was extremely probable that 
none of those “‘ faults ’’ was the result of deliberate action 
upon the part of anyone engaged in any or the textile processes. 
Possibly a better term to use would be “ imperfections.”’ 
An “ imperfection ”’ might arise at one stage of the processing, 
and until its cause could be ascertained and explained to the 
various sections concerned, it scarcely deserved the stigma of 
the term “ fault.”’ If the cause was known, and could be 
avoided and was neglected, then it would deserve to be called 
a fault. 





Publicity and the Chemical Profession 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 

At the annual meeting of the British Association of 
Chemists the question of educating the public in regard to 
the work of the chemist was discussed, and it was agreed 
that publicity with this end in view was an essential preliminary 
to improving the status of the profession. Everyone is pre- 
sumably agreed about this, but no very definite attempt 
seems to have been made to carry such a policy into effect. 
The reason appears to be that the chemist is unable to ap- 
proach the public in the right wey. Medicine, the law, and 
to a less extent engineering, are kept before the public ; but 
chemistry—how often does chemistry give an account of itself 
in daily, weekly, or monthly journalism ? The argument that 
chemistry does not interest the public is absurd. The public 
is not interested in medicine, the law, or engineering as such ; 
it is entirely a question of what aspect of the subject is pre- 
sented, and how it is presented. In short, it is time that at 
least a few members of the chemical profession learnt a little 
journalism. 

There is in the great advances which have been made in 
pure and applied chemistry a vast amount of material that, 
properly presented, would capture the public imagination, 
and if the chemist cannot profit by an opportunity which 
was never better than it is to-day, he must not complain that 
the public knows nothing of his work or that the information 
presented to it is inaccurate. The view seems to be pretty 
widely held by chemists that journalism is an undignified 
mixture of vulgarity and sensationalism, and that those 
scientific men who concern themselves with it are unworthy 
of their profession. This point of view, besides being grossly 
inaccurate and unfair, provides an explanation of the chemist’s 
failure as a publicist. The secret of publicity is to get inside 
the layman’s mind. There must be a number of chemists 
who know or who ¢an learn how to do this. The profession of 
chemistry will then begin to be among those whose activities 
have a public interest and appeal.—I am, etc., 

HENRY T. F. RHODEs. 


SIR, 


British Association of Chemists, 
175, Piccadilly, W.r1. 





Methane in Commercial Quantity 

British Natural Source of Supply 
In the last few vears there has been a growing demand for 
methane. Apart from its use for research purposes, it has 
been regarded as a possible basis for the manufacture of 
synthetic methyl! alcohol and formaldehyde. British chemists 
will therefore be interested to hear that it is obtained in large 
quantity, as a natural flow of gas, at the Cymmer Collieries, 
owned by Geo. Insole and Son, at Porth, Glamorganshire, 
South Wales. 

This gas has been flowing at the mine for the last 50 years, 
and the present flow is about cubic feet per day 
Analysis shows that the gas contains 97:19 per cent. of com 
bustible gas (which is practically all methane) and 0-67 per 
cent. of carbon dioxide, the rest being nitrogen. The gas has 
already been supplied to various research and other bodies at 
home and abroad. It is supplied in cylinders of 150 cubic feet 
at 700/800 lb. pressure. Full details are announced by Geo. 
Insole and Son on p. xxvii. 
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The Activated Sludge Process 


Professor Baly’s Suggestions 
At a well-attended meeting of the Liverpool Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, held at Liverpool University on 
Friday, January 17, Professor E. C. C. Baly, F.R.S., read a 
paper entitled ‘“‘ The Activated Sludge Process for Sewage 
Disposal.’’ In opening the meeting, the chairman (Colonel 
E. Briggs) said they were glad to welcome Dr. E. Ardern, of 
Manchester, who was the originator of the process. 

Professor Baly said it had always seemed to him that the 
activated sludge process for sewage disposal was one of the 
most interesting processes which were carried out on a large 
scale. He felt he was venturing a little beyond his brief in 
offering suggestions for the possible improvement in the 
process, but he was simply speaking as a purely scientific 
and non-technical man who had arrived at certain conclusions 
from scientific observations. It might be there were a number 
of factors about which he knew nothing, but it was possible 
that an outsider coming forward with an idea might con- 
tribute a little to the great work which others had already done 


The Presence of Colloids 

Investigation has been made of the electric charge on the 
colloids present in sewage. Two methods had been used, 
namely, the flocculation of aqueous suspensions of fine powders 
which were electronegatively charged, and the method of 
cataphoresis. It has been established that the colloids are 
similar to proteins, and, when free from the effect of electro- 
lytes, have an iso-electric point at a pH of about 4°6. They 
were electropositive in solutions which were more acid than 
this, and electronegative in more alkaline solutions. 

In the presence of electrolytes the iso-electric point was 
apparently shifted towards the side of the greater pH. Thus 
in sewage containing 0°17 per cent. NaCl, it lay at a pH of 
about 6°5, and in sewage containing 3 per cent. NaCl it lay 
at a pH of about 8°3. It followed from this that in ordinary 
sewage with a pH of 74 the colloids were electronegative. 
This was in agreement with the observations of Buswell 
and Long, who found that the colloids in ordinary sewage, as 
well as activated sludge particles, were charged electronegative- 
ly with respect to the water. 


Mechanism of the Process 

These results are of particular interest in relation to the 
activated sludge process, the mechanism of which had not 
hitherto been fully explained. The most obvious explanation, 
namely, the coagulation of the colloids by the activated sludge 
in suspension, would seem to be untenable in view of the 
similarity of the electric charge on each. On the other hand, 
the electronegative charge on the bacteria and the variation 
in the magnitude of this charge with their activity had not 
been taken into account. 

When the sewage contained 3 per cent. NaCl, the electro- 
positive colloids flocculated the bacteria when their concentra- 
tion became sufficiently great. When the bacteria were 
insufficiently concentrated to be flocculated by the electro- 
positive colloids, there existed bacteria-colloid complexes 
which carried a reduced electropositive charge. The result 
was that when the saline sewage was aerated flocculation of 
the bacteria took place, and the flocks, being electronegatively 
charged, purified the sewage from the colloids and bacteria 
which remained. In short, the process was analogous to the 
activated sludge process. : 

In ordinary sewage the colloids were electronegative, but 
it was well known that the success of the activated sludge 
process depended on the maximum activity of the sludge. 
Professor Baly suggested that this success was due to the very 
greatly enhanced electronegative charge on the sludge estab- 
lished by its intense bacterial activity, that was to say, by 
virtue of the great difference in charge between the two the 
sludge acted in the same way as an electronegative suspension 
on electropositive colloids. 

Optimum Efficiency of the Process 

According to this view it would appear that the activated 
sludge process was not operated under the optimum conditions 
of economic efficiency. Material advantage would probably 
be gained by maintaining the sewage at a pH of about 5°8 
during treatment, since the colloids would then be electro- 
positive and the velocity of their coagulation would be in- 
creased. It might also be suggested that in starting up a new 


plant, sufficient activated sludge for the purification of a full 
charge of sewage could be prepared in a few hours by mixing 
a thick cream of fine silt or clay with a volume of sewage in 
which 3 per cent. NaCl had been dissolved. The optimum? 
size of particle was 0°03 to o’or mm., and since the silt gave 
an electronegative suspension, flocculation would take place 
and the whole of the colloids and bacteria would be co- 
precipitated with the silt. After a short period of aeration, 
an active sludge with a rapid sedimentation rate would be 
obtained. 

Following the reading of the paper, there was a lengthy 
discussion, in which Dr. Ardern, Mr. J. T. Nance, Mr. W. T. 
Lockett and Mr. S. Ernest Melling took part. The meeting 
concluded with a vote of thanks to Professor Baly. 





Two Views of Chemical Warfare 

THAT poison gas warfare was not so horrible as many people 
would make out was the contention of Dr. Wm. M‘Cartney, of 
Edinburgh, in a recent address in the Fabian Hall, Dundee, 
to the Union of Democratic Control. His subject was 
“Chemistry and Modern Warfare,’ and he said that among 
those who gave their attention to this side of warfare a division 
appeared. Some said that poison gas was so utterly horrible 
and deadly that whatever now happened to other weapons, 
chemical warfare must at once be abolished. Others replied 
that, on the contrary, that was the most humane of all weapons. 
He belonged to the latter class of people. Not that he did 
not think that all war was horrible, but he knew that what 
gas did was no worse than what more familiar weapons did. 
For the wise peacemaker the object for attack on warfare was 
not the submarine, the aeroplane or the use of poison gas. 
To pick out these things was to side-track the main purpose. 
War and preparations for war, the structure of society which 
favoured war, the economic arrangements which hastened it, 
the habits and mind which produced it, the individuals and 
groups which upheld them—all these were the obstacles to 
peace. 





Action Against Chemical Company 


In the Mayor’s and City of London Court, before Mr. Registrar 
Dell, a claim was made on Thursday, January 16, by Jessop 
and Co., export oilmen, of 17, Philpot Lane, London, against 
Associated Drugs and Chemicals, Ltd., Union Street, Stratford, 
London, manufacturers, for £5 19s. rod. for sulphur supplied. 

Mr. H. Strouts, solicitor for the plaintiffs, said that the 
defendants stated that an arrangement had been made for 
payment of the account per contra. 

Mr. Edmund Figg, traveller to the plaintiffs, said he supplied 
the defendants with sulphur to the amount of £8 15s., which 
was to be worked into milk of sulphur, The plaintiffs were 
to take delivery of the milk of sulphur, and they had two 
deliveries made to them of the value of /1 7s. 7d. each, for 
which the defendants were given credit. The plaintiffs had 
asked to be supplied with further goods, but the defendants 
could not deliver, and plaintiffs eventually had to purchase 
elsewhere and cancel their order with the defendants. 

Judgment was given for the plaintiffs for the amount claimed, 
and an order made for the defendants to pay in 14 days. 





Nitrate Amalgamation Approved 

AN extraordinary general meeting of the Lagunas Syndicate, 
Ltd., was held at Winchester House on Wednesday to consider 
a scheme of amalgamation with the Lagunas Nitrate Co., Ltd. 
The . resolution was carried unanimously. Afterwards an 
extraordinary general meeting of the Lagunas Nitrate Co. 
was held, at which the amalgamation scheme was unanimously 
approved. 





British Wood Preserving Association 
A PROVISIONAL committee, as resolved at the termination 
of the inaugural meeting of the British Wood Preserving 
Association on December 3 last, met on January 15 and passed 
a draft constitution of the Association for submission to the 
Board of Trade. When the Board of Trade have approved 


this draft, it is proposed to call a general meeting with the 
least possible delay. 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. J. H. TRESFON has resigned his seat on the board of N.Ve 
Margarine Unie and Margarine Union as from January 1, 1930. 

UNIVERSITY NEws.—Cambridge : The Gordon Wigan Prize in 
chemistry has been awarded to C. G. Lyons, B.A., of Trinity 
Hall . 

Motor FvuEL PROPRIETARY announces that minor alterations 
that were thought desirable have now been made, and the new 
continuous plant will commence carbonisation within three weeks 

RECENT WILLS INCLUDE: Mr. J. E. P. Parker, of Barrow-on- 
Humber, Lincolnshire, manufacturing chemist (net personalty 
£20,220), £21,368. 

INDIGO EXPORTS FROM INDIA in November, 1929, amounted to 
21 cwt., as compared with 111 cwt. and 53 cwt. in November 
1928 and 1927 respectively. 

WILD-BARFIELD ELECTRIC FURNACES, announce that they 
have entered into an agreement with Gibbons Bros., Ltd., of 
Dibdale Works, Dudley, for the manufacture of large Wild-Barfield 
industrial electric furnaces. 

PROFESSOR G. T. MorGan, F.R.S., director of the Chemica 
Research Laboratory at Teddington, will be president of Section B 
(Chemistry) at this year’s meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which will be held in Bristol, September 
3 to 10. Professor C. S. Gibson will be the recorder of the Section. 

Dr. H. LEVINSTEIN, president of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
will give an address on ‘‘ Chemical Disarmament ’’ before the London 
Section on Monday, February 3. The meeting will be held in the 
large hall of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, at 8 p.m. Visitors will be welcome. 

Mr. ALFRED B. SEARLE, of Sheffield, is announced to give a series 
of three lectures under the Cantor Bequest on ‘‘ Recent improve- 
ments in methods of brickmaking’’ on February 17 and 24, and 
March 3, before the Royal Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. The lectures, 
although the title might not suggest it, will include a considerable 
amount of matter of a chemical and physical character. 


THE DEMAND FOR LACTIC ACID grows continually in the United 
States. It is used in the textile and silk industries, as well as in the 
production of lactates, ethyl lactate, drugs, beverages and sugar 
products. In 1928 and 1927, imports of the concentrated acid 
totalled 282,589 Ib. and 202,352 Ib. respectively, and of acid less 
than 55 per cent., 84,672 lb. and 281,018 lb. respectively. 

INTERNATIONAL ComBusTION, Lrp., Grinding and Pulverising 
Offices, will be known in future as Mining and Industrial Equipment, 
Ltd. The address, 11, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, remains 
the same, and there have been considerable extensions in the office 
accommodation to cope with increasing business, 1929 having 
proved a record year for the sales of Hardinge Mills, Raymond 
».,S, Hum mer Screens and Rovac Filters. 

THE DINNER of the Finsbury Technical College Old Students’ 
Association will be held at the Trocadero Restaurant, London, on 
Saturday, March 29. All old students are asked to book the date 
at once, and those who are not already members of the Association 
should get in touch with the Hon. Secretary, F. R. C. Rouse, at 
15, Clifton Gardens, Golders Green, London, N.W.11, or at Venner 
Time Switches, Ltd., 45, Horseferry Road, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. 

FORTHCOMING British Association of Chemists’ fixtures include 
a concert to be held at the Broad Street Station Restaurant, London, 
on Friday, January 31, at 8 p.m., and the annual dinner of the 
London Section to be held at the Hotel Belgravia, Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, on Saturday, March 1. The Midland Chemists’ 
dinner-dance, at Birmingham, in which the local sections of the 
Institute of Chemistry, the Society of Chemical Industry, and the 
British Association of Chemists co-operate, takes place to-day 
(Saturday). 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY of the Chemical Workers Union states 
that the entire operative staff of Dakin Brothers, wholesale druggists, 
London, ceased work on Monday afternoon, after an unsuccessful 
conference between the shop committee and the management on 
the question of reinstating a union steward who had been dis- 
missed. The stoppage is at the moment without the knowledge 
or authority of the Union’s executive council, who are meeting to 
consider the application of the members involved in the dispute for 
recognition and support. Hitherto the relations between the firm 
and the Union have been most cordial. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE has prepared, from infor- 
mation furnished by His Majesty’s Consular Officers, a confidential 
report on the market for chemicals, drugs, fertilisers and perfumery 
in the republics of Salvador, Nicaragua, Guatemala and Honduras. 
The report has been issued to firms whose names are entered on the 
Department’s special register. United Kingdom firms desirous 
of receiving a copy of this report, together with particulars of the 
special register service of information, and form of application 
for registration, should communicate with the Department of 
Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 


Mr. A. BLAcKMORE relinquished his positions as secretary and 
routine director of the United Steel Companies, the United Strip 
and Bar Mills, and United Coke and Chemicals on December 31 last 

GERMAN AND BELGIAN PRODUCERS of synthetic nitrogen com- 
pounds recently met in Paris, and came to an agreement in regard 
to general policy. 

A SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS WORKS, the second to be 
erected in Poland, was opened by the President of the Polish 
Republic at Moscice, near Tarnow, on Saturday, January 18. 

A FIRE OCCURRED at the offices of Poynter, Son and Macdonalds, 
chemical manufacturers, of Greenock, recently. It was quickly 
extinguished. The damage is estimated at /80—/100. 

Dr. STEPHEN MIALL (the first chairman of the company) and Sir 
W. J. Pope have ceased to be directors of Blount and Co., hosiery 
manufacturers, Belper, Derbyshire, a combine that was floated a 
few years ago. 

THE VEREIN DEUTSCHER CHEMIKER (Union of German Chemists) 
will this year hold its annual general meeting in Frankfurt, in the 
period June 1o—14, in connection with the exhibition of chemical 
plant Achema VI 

GRAESSER-MONSANTO CHEMICAL WoRKS, LTD., announce that as 
from Monday, January 27, the address of their London office 
will be Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
(telephone, Victoria 1535; telegrams, Graesanto, Sowest) 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR SMITHELLS, I°.R.S., president of the Institute 
of Chemistry, has had conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science of the University of Manchester, in connection 
with the celebrations of the jubilee of the University and the 8oth 
anniversary of the foundation of Owen’s College. 

THE RuHR-CHEMIE A.G., of Sterkrade, Germany, has recently 
completed the first year of its existence, 1928-29. It was a period 
occupied largely in constructional work, and only at the end of 
May, 1929, was the production of synthetic ammonia begun. The 
production capacity is to be increased by 50 per cent. at a cost of 
about 12~—13 million dollars. 

THE STEAMER Seapro, which is being fitted out in the Alexandra 
Dock, Hull, as a floating fish cannery, fertiliser and feeding meal 
factory, was visited on Saturday, January 18, by members of the 
Hull Chemical and Engineering Society. The ship is owned by 
Sea Products, Ltd., of London, and is the biggest yet equipped in 
this way, her tonnage being 5,350. She will carry some 200 men. 

THE EsTATE of the late Julius Ostersetzer, formerly chief analytical 
chemist to Goulding and Co., Ltd., of Dublin, was the subject of an 
application heard before Mr. Justice Johnston in the Dublin 
Court on Monday. The application, which arose out of a claim by 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners, was made by Mr. D. Drimmie, 
executor of Mr. Ostersetzer’s will. The hearing was adjourned. 

A “ CENTURY OF PRroGREss ExposiTION ”’ will be held in Chicago 
in 1933, and all countries are invited to participate. The exposition 
will picture all advances in progress which have been made in the 
last hundred years. The organisation of the scientific section is in 
the hands of the United States National Research Council. Dr. A. 
D. Little, ex-president of the Society of Chemical Industry, is 
chairman of the sub-committee on chemistry, and Dr. C. G. Fink 
chairman of that on electrochemistry. 


Mr. WILLIAM THoMAs (JomntT Hon. SECRETARY), referring at a 
meeting of the Cornwall Institute of Engineers at Camborne recently 
to the scheme submitted to the Government by the Institute and 
the Cornwall Chamber of Mines for financial assistance to revive 
the tin mining industry, said that there had been considerable 
correspondence on the matter, and interest was being taken in it 
by people in Cornwall and in London, who assured them that the 
scheme had not been turned down. They were hoping that some 
help would be forthcoming. 


Obituary 

Mr. Francis Lecoat, late of Tennant’s Chemical Works, St 
Rollox, on January 19, at Glasgow. 

Dr. THEODOR PLIENINGER, a member of the board of the I.G. 
Farbenindustrie A.-G., on January 14, aged 73. He was formerly 
general director of the Chemische Fabrik Griesheim Elektron, which 
was one of the companies concerned in the formation of the I.G. 

Dr. Henry Witson Hake, F.I.C., lecturer on chemistry and 
toxicology at Westminster Hospital Medical School, and consulting 
chemist, on January 18, aged 72. From 1gor to 1904 he was a 
member of the council of the Institute of Chemistry. He pub- 
lished a number of papers in various chemical and other journals, as 
well as a Manual of Inorganic Chemistry (with Dr. Dupré, F.R.S.). 

Mr. JAMES Bryson, a director of Scottish Oils, Ltd., on January 
19, aged 76. Mr. Bryson was prominently associated with the shale 
industry in Scotland. Among his permanent contributions to the 
technical side of the industry were his cooler for heavy oil and 
paraffin, now used throughout the petroleum industry, and the 
shale retort patented in the early nineties. With the grouping of 
the shale companies in I1g19 under Scottish Oils, Ltd., Mr. Bryson 
became head of the technical department of the company. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information’ is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 
321,894. CARBONIC AcID EsTERS oF GiLycoLts. J. Y. John- 
son, London. 1I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, February 18, 1920. 
These are obtained by treating alkali metal carbonates 
or bi-carbonates with vicinal glycol-chlor-hydrins at a raised 
temperature and pressure. The water which is also produced 
may be continuously removed by adding a substance such as 
ethylene chloride or benzene which forms a binary mixture 
of low boiling point with the water. An example is given of 
the treatment of sodium bicarbonate with ethylene chlor- 
hydrin. Water is distilled off and the sodium chloride formed 
is separated. The hot liquid solidifies on cooling to form 
crystals of ethylene glycol carbonate. 


321,911. SULPHUR, FERRIC OXIDE, AND METALLIC CHLORIDES. 
H. D. Elkington, London. From Comstock and Westcott, 
Inc., 80, Federal Street, Boston, U.S.A. Application 
date, May 17, 1928. 

Ores, concentrates, or mattes containing iron sulphide are 
treated with dilute chlorine to displace sulphur, and form 
ferrous chloride. The dilute sulphur vapour is separated at a 
temperature at which it remains in vapour form, but at which 
the ferrous chloride is not volatilised. The degree of dilution 
of the chlorine is such that the temperature range for this 
separation is from 325°—4o00° C. Pure sulphur is condensed 
from the vapour by contact with water-cooled condensing 
elements in which the temperature corresponds to a steam 
pressure of 2—6 atmospheres. An ordinary fire-tube boiler 
forms a suitable condenser. The ferrous chloride is then 
further chlorinated, and the ferric chloride is then volatilised 
and burnt with preheated air to form ferric oxide and dilute 
chlorine. The latter is used for treating fresh ore. An 
example is given of the treatment of finely granulated pyrites. 


321,916. CaRrBOxyLic Acrips. J. Y. Johnson, 
From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main: 
Germany. Application date, July 16, 1928. 

\ methyl-substituted anthraquinone or benzanthrone or a 
nitro, amino, or halogen derivative is heated with gases con- 
taining free oxygen under pressure to temperatures above 
120° C. in the presence of substances of alkaline reaction, such 
as alkali or alkaline earth hydroxides, sodium or potassium 
carbonate, sodium acetate, ammonia, or organic bases, such 
as mono-, di-, or trimethyl-amine, ethylol-amine, cyclo- 
hexyl-ethanol-amine, or pyridine. The products are anthra- 
quinone and benzanthrone carboxylic acids, and examples are 
given of the preparation of anthraquinone-1- and 2-carboxylic 
acid, I-amino and 1-anilido- anthraquinone-2-carboxylic acids, 
and benzanthrone-2-carboxylic acid. Reference is directed in 
pursuance of the Patents Acts to Specification No. 277,670. 


321,919. SuLpHuR. H. D. Elkington, London. From Com- 
stock and Westcott, Inc., 80, Federal Street, Boston, 
U.S.A. Application date, May 17, 1928. 

Sulphur is recovered from mixtures of sulphur vapour and 
inert gas in a condenser consisting of a fire-tube boiler as 
described in Specification No. 321,911 above, and the steam 
generated is used for power purposes. 


321,920. SULPHUR,. METALLIC OXIDES, AND METALLIC 
CHLorIpEs. H. D. Elkington, London. From Comstock 
and Westcott, Inc., 80, Federal Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
Application date, May 17, 1928. 

Ores, concentrates, or mattes containing iron sulphide are 
treated with dilute chlorine in sufficient quantity to displace 
sulphur, convert the iron into ferric chloride, and other metals 
into chlorides. Sulphur and iron chloride are removed succes- 
sively as vapour, and the ferric chloride vapour is burnt with 
air to form ferric oxide and dilute chlorine, the latter being 
used again. If the ferric chloride is burnt with superheated 
air containing a small proportion of producer gas, the ferric 
oxide is obtained in granular condition. An example is given 





London * 


of the treatment of pyrites. Complex ores such as pyrrhotite 
chalcopyrite, or pentlandite may be treated, metals such as 
silver, copper, zinc, and lead being converted to anhydrous 
chlorides. 


321,943. TREATING MANGANESE OREs. S. G. S. Dicker 
London. From Bradley-Fitch Co., University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, U.S.A. Application date, June 19 
1928. 

Manganese ores are treated with a reducing gas and water 
vapour at a temperature below 850° C., and the product cooled 
under non-oxidising conditions in a current of reducing gas 
or by quenching in water. Any iron present may be rendered 
insoluble and magnetic by conducting the heat treatment 
below 450° C. The manganese content of the product may 
then be selectively leached by a solution of an ammonium 
salt. 

321,959. SYNTHETIC DRuGs. A Carpmael, London. From 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Application date, August 22, 1928 

Therapeutic double compounds of 3 : 3-diphenol-isatin and 
its derivatives with alkoxy-quinoline or isoquinoline bases 
e.g., 6: 8-diethoxy-quinoline (Specification No. 301,947, see 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XX, p. 52) are obtained by the 
interaction of their salts in solution in the molecular pro- 
portions of I: 2. 

321,968. SYNTHETIC Drucs. W. P. Williams, London 
From Schering Kahlbaum, Akt.-Ges., 170, Miillerstrasse 
Berlin. Application date, July 23, 1928. 

These drugs are obtained by halogenating an aminobenzoi 
acid alkamine ester, or by converting a halogen nitrobenzoi 
acid or halogen aminobenzoic acid by the usual methods. The 
products are anesthetics, and an example is given of the 
preparation of the diethyl-amino-ethanol ester of 3-iodo-4- 
aminobenzoic acid from iodine chloride and p-aminobenzoy] 
diethyl-amino-ethanol. The preparation is also described of 
3 : §-dibromo-4-aminobenzoyl-diethyl-amino-ethanol, 3-iodo- 
5-bromo-4-aminobenzoyl-diethyl-amino-ethanol (by bromina- 
tion of the product of the first example), and several similar 
compounds, 2-amino-4-iodobenzoic acid diethyl-amino-ethano 
ester, 2-bromo-4-amino-benzoic acid diethylamino-ethano 
ester, 3: 5-dibromo-4-amino-benzoic acid  diethyl-amino- 
ethanol ester, 3-iodo-4- amino benzoic acid diethyl-amino- 
ethanol ester, and 4-iodo-3-amino benzoyl-diethyl-amino- 
ethanol ester. The products are obtained in the form of the 
hydrochloride, hydrobromide, lactate, tartrate, citrate, borate 
or sulphate and these may be treated with alkali to obtain 
the free bases. 

321,974. QUINOLINE DERIVATIVES. A. Carpmael,* London. 
From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges., Frankfort on Main 
Germany. Application date, August 21, 1928. 

Amino-alkyl- or N-alkyl-aminoalkyl-quinolines are obtained 
by the condensation of o-aminobenzalaldehyde or an o-amino- 
phenyl-ketone or homologues with an aliphatic amino-alkyl 
aldehyde or ketone, or an N-alkyl-derivative, in solution at 
ordinary or raised temperature, and in the presence of a con- 
densing agent such as caustic soda, piperidine, or diethyl 
amine. Examples are given of the condensation of o-amino- 
benzaldehyde and 0-aminoaceto-phenone with 1-diethylamino- 
4-pentanone. 


321,982. PuRIFYING INDUSTRIAL GAsEs. A. Carpmael, Lon- 
don. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, August 23, 1928. 

The gases are washed with liquor containing ammonium 
polythionate, ammonium thiosulphate, and sufficient ammonia 
to absorb the hydrogen sulphide and fix the hydrogen cyanide. 

Excess of ammonia is necessary to effect the reaction between 

ammonia and hydrogen sulphide, and additional sulphur is 

also necessary to convert all the ammonia into ammonium 
sulphate. This is supplied as sulphur dioxide during regenera_ 
tion of the liquor. The wash liquor is boiled, sulphur is filtere 
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off, and the filtrate fractionally evaporated whereby ammonium 

sulphate is separated from the ammonium thionate solution. 

An example is given of the purification of crude coal gas. 

322,003. SULPHURIC ESTERS OF CARBOHYDRATES. W. Traube, 
11, Liitzowplatz, Berlin. Application date, August 30, 
1928. Addition to 294,572. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
Vol. XIX, p. 297.) 

Dry carbohydrates are treated with sulphur trioxide dis- 
solved in carbon bisulphide to obtain water-soluble sulphuric 
esters of cellulose. 

From 
Ger- 


322,005. SuLpHoNnic Acips. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main 
many. Application date, September 1, 1928. 


Aromatic or cyclo-aliphatic-aromatic hydrocarbons, or their 
sulphonic acids are treated with gaseous mixtures containing 
aliphatic or cyclic olefines in the presence of an acid con- 
densing agent, and the condensation product sulphonated if 
no sulphonic group is already present. In an example, 
naphthalene is dispersed in sulphuric acid and a gaseous 
mixture evolved in cracking heavy oils is introduced at 50° C. 
The products are wetting, cleaning, dispersing and dissolving 
agents 
322,008. Dyers. O. Y. Imray, London. From I.G. Farben- 

industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Appli- 
cation date, September 3, 1928. 

An N-alkyl-pyrazol-anthrone (Specification 264,503, see THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XVI, p. 317) substituted in the 2-position 
by a halogen, sulphonic acid or mercapto group is treated 
with an alkaline or neutral reducing agent. The substituent 
is split off, and a bi-molecular product formed which is gener- 
ally a leuco derivative and may be used for dyeing. The 
halogen-substituted substances are prepared by halogenating 
the N-alkyl-pyrazol-anthrones, the mercapto-substituted sub- 
stances are prepared by treating the corresponding 2-chloro 
derivative with sodium sulphide, and N-alkyl-pyrazol- 
anthrone-2-sulphonic acids are prepared by treating the N- 
alkyl-pyrazol-anthrones with oleum. Several products are 
described which dye cotton in red shades from a blue vat. 
322,034. Distitt1Inc Apparatus. R. H. Dent, 26, Otley 

Road, Harrogate. Application date, September 27, 1928. 

A fire-heated still is provided with a hemispherical false 

bottom 13 over the still bottom 1o, and the liquid such as tar, 
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shale or other oil, etc., circulates through between legs 26, 
upwards through space 14 and tube 29, and is then deflected 
downwards by a cup 34. The parts 13, 29 are held by a 
rod 41 passing through a gland 48 which permits the parts to 
rise when sufficient pressure is generated. The stream of 
liquid is broken up by pipes 54 and a plate 56, and the circu- 
lation is assisted by steam injected below the false bottom. 


322,036. TRIARYL PHOSPHATES. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Millbank, London, W. Gibson, C. R. Henshaw, 
and J. B. Payman, Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, 
Blackley, Manchester. Application date, September 27, 
1928. 

These compounds are obtained by the action of phosphorus 
oxy-chloride on a phenol, ée.g., cresylic acid, at 200° C. in the 
presence of a small amount of an organic base, e.g., dimethyl- 
aniline. 

322,037. GLtycot ETHERS. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., Millbank, London, W. Gibson, and J. B. Payman, 
Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, Manchester. 
Application date, September 27, 1928. 

Mono-alkylglycols are obtained by heating an aliphatic 
alcohol with ethylene under pressure in the presence of the 
normal sulphates of bi- and poly-valent metals, e.g., zinc, 
nickel, or chromium. 


322,049. REMOVING AMMONIA FROM GaAseEs. D. Tyrer, 
Norton Hall, The Green, Norton-on-Tees, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London. Applica- 
tion date, October 13, 1928. 

Gas liquor condensed from coke oven gas in a cooler 2 
passes through a settling tank 6, heater 7 where it is raised 
to go°—-100° C., and pump 8 to the top of a tower 9. Coke 
oven gas is tapped from the pipe I and passed through the 
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tower 9 where it removes free ammonia from the liquor, and 
the gas then rejoins the main stream on its way to the cooler 2. 
The de-ammoniated liquor passes through a settling tank 13 
and cooler 14 to ammonia scrubbers, and the gases pass 
through conduit 3 to these scrubbers so that they are washed 
with liquor containing fixed but little or no free ammonia. 


322,057. TRIARYL PHOSPHATES. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Millbank, London, W. Gibson, and C. R. 
Henshaw, Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, 
Manchester. Application date, October 24, 1928. 

Triphenyl or tricresyl phosphate is purified by treating at 
100° C. with oleum containing 20 per cent. of free sulphur 
trioxide. 

22,102. POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS OF y-BUTYLENE AND 
its HomoLocues. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, December 1, 1928. 

--Butylene and its homologues are treated with 50-60 per 
cent. sulphuric acid and heated to 100° C. for 30 minutes. 
Thus, a gas containing Io per cent. of y-butylene and 4 per 
cent. of trimethyl ethylene is absorbed by a 55 per cent. 
sulphuric acid solution, and then polymerised by heating to 
100° C. The product contains 80 per cent. of dimolecular 
polymers and 20 per cent. of higher polymers. 

22,114. SYNTHETIC RUBBER. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. Application date, December 17, 1928. 

Emulsified diolefines are polymerised in the presence of a 
polymerised oil through which an oxidising gas has been 
passed at a high temperature, with or without subsequent 
treatment with ammonia. A suitable oil is the residue 
obtained by distillation of castor oil, and this may be emulsified 
with ammonia, mixed with isoprene or butadiene and hydrogen 
peroxide, and polymerised in an autoclave at 60° C. for 
three days. 

Notre.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
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became open to inspection under the International Conven- 
tion :—304,245 (Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle), relating 
to vat dyestuffs, see Vol. XX, p. 283 ; 306,095 (U. B. Voisin), 
relating to alumina and aluminium salts prepared from 
bauxites, etc., see Vol. XX, p. 412. 


. P : : : 

Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 

295,032. Strongly basic azo-dvestuffs, Manufacture of. J. R. 
Geigy Akt.-Ges. August 6, 1927. 

297,441. Acid dyestuffs of the pheno-naphthosafranine series, 
Manufacture of. J. R. Geigy Akt.-Ges. September 21, 1927. 
Addition to 265,986 and 284,615. 

298,234. Derivatives of aminoaryl antimony compounds, Manu- 
facture of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. October 6, 1927. 

304,301. Destructive hydrogenation of carbonaceous materials. 
Standard Oil Development Co. January 19, 1928 


305,640. Aluminium silicon alloys, Manufacture of. Soc. d'Electro 


Chemie, d’Electro-Metallurgie, et des Aciérés Elec triques 
d’Uzine. February 8, 1929. 
308,712 Decomposing and hydrogenating heavy organic com- 


pounds to produce light hydrocarbons. J. M. F. D. Florentin 
and A. J. Kling. March 27, 1928. 
308,731. Anhydrous formic acid, Manufacture of 
Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. March 27, 1928. 
plating, and _ baths 
March 29, 1928. 


Schering 


308,771. Chromium therefor. Ternstedt 
Manufacturing Co 

313,629. Metal carbonyls, Manufacture of. 1I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. May 29, 1928 

323,406. Precious metals, Processes for obtaining. L. Mellersh- 
Jackson. (G. Burg.) August 29, 1928. 


323.475. Organic acids, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson. (J.G, 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges September 1, 1925 

323,478. Vat dyestuff mixtures which give direct black dyeings, 
Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges.) September 22, 1928. 

323,512. Condensation products of x-8-substituted acroleins with 
aromatic bases, Manutacture of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. and W. Kropp. October 3, 1928. Addition to 264,674. 

323,513. Organic compounds containing oxygen, Manufacture of. 
J. Y. Johnson. (/.G. Farbe nindustrig Akt.-Ges.) September 1, 
1925. 

323,517. Heating and cracking oils. Foster Wheeler, Ltd 
(Foster Wheeler Corporation.) July 3, 1928. 

323,523. Low-temperature distillation. A. E. White. (/nter- 
national Bitumen Oil Corporation.) July 30, 1928. 

323,543. Vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series, Manufacture 
of. A.Carpmael. (J.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) October 5, 
1925. 

323,580. Vulcanised rubber, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson. 


(1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) October 18, 1928 

323,710. Compounds having an affinity for cotton, Manufacture of. 
O. Y. Imray. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) January 15, 
1929. Addition to 313,636. 


Applications for Patents 
[In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desires shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of such 
applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office on the anni- 
versary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have been 
accepted.]} 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd. 
1,818. January 18. 
Barker J. T., Higgins, C. L., and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Production of chlorine and hydrogen. 1,636. January 17. 
3ennett, N., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Sprent, W. C., and 
Dodd, H. Preparation of monoalkyl xylenesulphonamides. 
1,658. January 17. 
Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
ethers of carbohydrates. 1,232. January 13. 
- Removing ammonia and hydrogen sulphide from gases 
1,233. January 13. 
- Manufacture of complex salts of trivalent antimony yielding 
neutral solutions. 1,365. January 14. 
- Manufacture of products by splitting off water from oils 
containing hydroxy groups. 1,306. January 14. 
—— Coagulation of latex-like emulsions. 1,760. January 17. 
Chemieverfahren Ges. Production of potassium sulphate and soda 
1,436. January 15. (Germany, March 5, 1929.) 
Coley, H. E. Distillation process for zinc oxides. 
uary 17 
Grieb, C. M. W., and Mond Nickel Co., Ltd. 
bonyls. 1,606. January 16. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., and Johnson, J. Y 


of derivatives of the acridone series. 1,203. 


Metal oxide pigments. 


Manufacture of 


1,727. Jan- 


Production of car- 


Manufacture 
January 13. 


- Working up oxidation products prepared from solid hydrocar- 
bons, waxes, etc. 1,204. January 13. 

- Improving properties of silver alloys containing manganese 
1,205. January 13. 

Manufacture of oxygenated 

January 16. 

Manufacture of products having high stability to attrition 

from rubber, etc. 1,575. January 16 

Oiling and dressing fibres for spinning 1,576 

Manufacture of lampblack. 

(August 3, 1928.) 


organic compounds. 1,574 


January 16 


1,704, 1,706 January 17 


Manufacture of carbon black. 1,705, 1,707. January 17 
(December 19, 1928.) 

Manufacture of unsaturated hydrocarbons 1,769. Janu- 
ary 17. 

Purification of sulphur 1,824 January 18 

Preparation of porous masses. 1,825. January 18 


Treatment of skins, et 1,826. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of evenly dyed viscos« 

fabrics. 1,372. January 14. (March 12, 1929 : 

Production of naphthenates of heavy and alkaline earth 

metals. 1,571. January 16. (Germany, February 22, 1929 

Manufacture of plastic masses from cellulose acetates. 1,722 

January 17. (Germany, February 26, 1929 

Manufacture of cellulose esters. 1,723. January 17. (Ger- 

many, February 25, 1929 

Manufacture of alkali lves from alkali sulphates. 1,814 

January 18., (Germany, January 19, 1929.) 

Manufacture of vat dyestuffs. 1,851. January 18 Ger- 

many, February 27, 1929 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 


January 18 


Heat exchange between fluids 


1,444. January 15. 

and Saunders, K. H. Purification of mercaptobenzthiazol 
1,562 January 16. 

Descaling of tubes 1,635 January 17 


Emulsifying and cleansing agents. 1,002 


January 17 


Margoles, J. Solubilising crude calcium phosphates. 1,701. Jan- 
uary 17. 
Olpin, H. C. Colouration of materials. 1,55 January 16. 


Soc. de Produits Chimiques des Terres Rares. Dehydrating 
chlorides 1,843. January 18. (France, January 18, 1929 
Production of anhydrous chlorides. 1,844. January 18 
(France January 18, 1920.) 

Soc. des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulen 
solutions of acetyl cholin salts I,155 

Techno-Chemical Laboratories, Ltd. 
January 17. 


Preparation of stable 
January 13 
Drying materials 1,745: 





Some Indian Researches 

Stores Department Investigations 
THE Indian Stores Department is carrying out various investi- 
gations in connection with stores, mainly in the Government 
Test House, Calcutta, which is now very well equipped for the 
purpose. The following are the more important of the 
investigations in progress :—(1) The moisture content and the 
freezing points of benzol-petrol mixtures in connection with 
engine troubles in aircraft, which were experienced in con- 
nection with the evacuation of British and other nationals from 
Afghanistan ; (2) investigations in connection with the painting 
dithculties experienced on the Burma railways; (3) the 
composition and characteristics of hard greases for locomotive 
axle boxes, connecting rod big ends and side-rods ; (4) com- 
position and characteristics of soluble cutting oils; (5) com- 
position and characteristics of solidified kerosene and castor 
oils ; (6) investigations regarding the corrosion of aluminium 
linings of tea chests and of aluminium cartons. 


Napthol Red AS.TR. 

The Stores Department also assists manufacturers in India 
in improving the quality of their products by means of tech- 
nical advice. An interesting example of success attained is 
the use of the dye Napthol Red AS.TR. in place of the dye 
ordinarily used((Turkey Red) for the dyeing of cotton textiles. 
Mills in India could not produce a cloth dyed with Turkey 
Red, and they were, in consequence, considerably handicapped 
In order to overcome the difficulty a special investigation 
was undertaken by the Department with a view to discovering 
a suitable substitute dye for Turkey Red which could be 
successfully used by Indian mills. Various dyes were tested, 
and eventually it was found that Napthol Red AS.TR. gave 
a satisfactory result and could be employed without difficulty 
by the mills in India. The Army Department has agreed 
to accept cloth so dyed as a standard. Other investigations 
in connection with dyestuffs are proceeding. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 


Acip AcrETiIc, 40°, TECH.—£19 per ton 
Acip, CHROMIC 1s. ofd. per lb 
Acip HyDROCHLORIC.— 3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 


purity, strength and locality 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—Spot 420 to {25 per ton, makers’ works 
according to district and quality 

AcID SULPHURIC Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 

140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. per ton 168° Tw., Arsenical, 

per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, #6 15s. per ton. 

ANHYDROUS Spot, rod. per lb., dd in cylinders. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—S8}d. per 1b 

BISULPHITE OF LIME {7 10s. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free 

BLEACHING POWDER, 35' Spot, 47 Ios. per ton dd station in 
casks, special terms for contracts 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, #19 Ios. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 

per ton ; powder, 414 per ton Packed in 1 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

CaLcIuM CHLORIDE (SoLID).—Spot, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per ton d/d 
in drums 

CHROMIUM OXID! 10d. and 10}d. per lb. according to quantity. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—#25 to #25 10s. per ton. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall. 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. ; mineralised 


tions 
4 5 10s 
AMMONIA 


#12 10S 


2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases 
NICKEL SULPHATE.—438 per ton d d 
NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d 


POTASH CAUSTIC £30 to 433 per ton 

PoTASSIUM BICHROMATE CRYSTALS.—4$d. per lb. nett d/d U.hk. 
spot ; ground 4d. per lb. extra 

PoTASSIUM CHLORATE.—33d. per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

PoTAssIUM CHROMATE.—8 Hd. per lb. 

SALAMMONIAC.—Firsts lump, spot, 442 Ios. per ton d/d station in 
barrels. Chloride of ammonia, 437 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SaLtt CaKE, UNGRouND.—Spot, £3 7s. 6d. per ton d/d station in bulk. 

Sopa As, 58° E.—Spot, #6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 
for contracts 

Sopa CAUSTIC, SOLID 
in drums 

Sopa CRrysTALs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 
depot in 2 cwt. bags 

SoDIUM ACETATE 97 95°, 

SopiuM BICARBONATE, REFINED 

Sopium BICHROMATE CRYSTALS, CAKE AND POWDER 
nett dd U.K. spot. Anhydrous 3d. per lb. extra. 

SopiIuM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62°,.—£17 Ios. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 ros. f.o.r. London 

SopiuM CHLORATE.—2#d. per Ib 

SopIuM CHROMATE.— 34d. per lb 

Sopi1um NITRITE.—Spot, 19 per ton, dd station in drums. 

Sopium PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

SopiuM SILICATE, 140° Tw.—Spot, £8 5s. per ton, d/d station 
returnable drums 

SopIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS 
d/d address in bags 


a4 4d 


—Spot, #14 Ios. per ton, d/d station 


—{$2I1 per ton. 
{1010s.pertond dstation in bags. 
33d. per lb. 


Spot, 44 2s. 6d. per ton, 


SopiuM SULPHIDE Conc. SoLip.—Spot, f10 5s. per ton dd in 
drums. Crystals—Spot, £7 10s. per ton dd in sellers’ casks 
SopiumM SULPHITE, PEA CrysTaLs.—Spot, 413 Ios. per ton, did 


station in kegs. Commercial—Spot, #9 per ton, dd station 
in bags 
Coal Tar Products 
Acip CarBoLic CrysTaLs.—7d. to 8$d lb. Crude 60’s, 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per gall 
Acip CRESYLIC 99 /100.—2s. 2d. to 2s. 7d. per gall 
per gall 97 29 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d per gall 


to Is. 10d per gall 98°,, 2S. 2d. to 2s 3d 


per 


Pure, 5s. to 5s. 2d. 
Pale, 95°,, 1s. od 
Dark, Is. 6d. to 


2s. Refined, 2s. 7d. to 2s. rod. per gall 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to 2$d. per unit. 40°,, £4 los. per 
ton 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080 1090.—4}d. to 5}d. per gall. 
1100, 53d. to 6d. per gall 1110, 6d. to 64d. per gall. Un- 
strained (Prices only nominal 

3ENZOLE Prices at works : Crude, 10d. to 11d per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gall. ; g0°,, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. per 
gall.; Pure, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gall 

POLUOLE.—90°,, 1s. gd. to 2s. 1d. per gall. Firm. Pure, ts. 11d. 


per gall 


to 2s. 5d 


XYLOI 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. 
CREOSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24°%,, 63d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, 6$d. 
to 63d. per gall. Middle oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall. Standard 


to 4d. per gall. Light gravity, 2d. to 24d. 
Salty, 74d. per gall 


specification, 3d 
per gall 


ex works 


NAPHTHA.—Crude, 8}d. to 83d. per gall. Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 3$d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per gall. 
Solvent 90 190, Is. to 1s. 3d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 10s. to £5 
per ton. Whizzed, 45 per ton. Hot pressed, £8 ros. per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {12 5s. per ton. Purified Crystals, {14 10s. 
per ton. Quiet. Flaked, £14 to £15 per ton, according to districts. 

PitcH.—Medium soft, 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according to district. 
Nominal. 

PyRIDINE.—90/140, 3s. od. to 4s. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 6d. to 
3S. od. per gall. 90,180, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Heavy 
prices only nominal. 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediate$ delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. od. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100°%%. 
AciD BENzoic.—ts. 84d. per lb. 
Acip GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip H.—3s. per lb. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—84d. per lb. 
ANILINE O1L.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
ANILINE SALTs.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
BeEnzoic Acip.—ts. 84d. per lb. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—¥£3 Is. 1od. per cwt., in 1 ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98 /100°%,.—2s. od. per lb., in ton lots d/d. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. per lb., in ton lots d/d. 
DICHLORANILINE.—Is. Iod. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per lb. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.— {84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 73d. per lb. naked at works. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. 10@. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d. 
B-NaPHTHOL.—1od. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—35. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. gd. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—3s. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per lb. 
NITROBENZENE.—6d. per Ib. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—IS. 3d. per lb. 
R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per lb. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—1Is. 83d. per lb. 100%, basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—8d. per lb. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—Is. gd. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per lb. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LIME.—Brown, {9 15s. to {10 5s. per ton. 
£16 10s. to £17 1os. per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
ACETONE.—/78 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.—{6 to £8 Ios. per ton, according to grade and localitv. 
Iron Liguor.—Is. 3d. per gall. 32° Tw. 1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 
Woop CRESOTE.—Is. od. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—3s. 8d. to 3s. 11d. per gall. 
4S. to 4s. 3d. per gall, 
Woop Tar.—¥3 Ios. to £4 10s. per ton. 
BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—£38 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 
ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. according to 
quality ; Crimson, Is. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. 10d. to 2s. per lb. 
BarYTES.—£5 10s. to £7 per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—5s. to 6s. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£25 to £27 Ios. per ton, according to quantity. 
CARBON BLack.—4}$d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per lb. 
LITHOPONE, 30°,.—{20 to {22 per ton. 
SULPHUR.—£I0 to £13 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SULPHUR PREcIP. B.P.—£55 to £60 per ton. 
Zinc SULPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per Ib. 








£75 per ton. 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acip, ACETIC, PuRE, 80°%.—£37 per ton, ex wharf London, barrels 
free. 

AcipD, ACETYL SALICYLICc.- 
quantity. 

Acip, BEnzoic B.P.—2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 6d. per oz. ; 50-0z. lots, 1s. 3d. per oz. 
Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £32 per ton; powder, £36 per ton ; 
extra fine powder, £38 per ton. Packed in 2-cwt. bags 

carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per Ib. 

Acip, CiTRIc.—1s. 10$d. to 1s. 11d. per lb., less 5°% 

Acip, GALLIc.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, Motyspic.—5s. 3d. per lb. in $ cwt. lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

Acip, PyROGALLIC, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per lb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

Acip, SALICYLIC, B.P. puLtv.—ts. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. Tech- 
nical.—ts. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Acip, TANNIc B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per lb. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 4d. per Ib., less 5°. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—38. 3d. to 3s. gd. per lb., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£36 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, 1s. per lb. 

Am™MoniIUM MoLYBDATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. in 4 cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE,.—9S. per OZ. 

BARBITONE.—5S. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—35. to 3s. 3d. per lb .spot. 

BISMUTH CARBONATE.—8s. gd. per lb. 

BIsMUTH CITRATE.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—8s, 3d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—7s. 6d. per Ib. 

BismMuTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH OXIDE.—IIs. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—Ios. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per ]b. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Ots. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts. 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, £21 per ton; powder, £22 per ton; powder, 
ex. fine, {23 per ton. Packed in 1-or 2-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

BromipEs.—Ammonium, 1s. 113d. per lb. ; potassium, 1s. 8}d. per 
lb.; granular, 1s. 73d. per lb.; sodium, 1s. 10}$d. per Ib. 
Prices for 1 cwt. lots. 

Catcrum LactatE.—B.P., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per lb., in 1-cwt. lots. 

CamPHoR.—Refined flowers, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per lb., according 
to quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—35. Id. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 74d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

Eruers.—S.G. -730—11d. to 1s. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40% .—37S. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4S. 6d. to 4s. gd. per lb. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30S. per OZ. . 

HyDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per 02. 

HyDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLs.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HyPoPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 5d. per lb.; potassium, 2s. 84d. 
per lb. ; sodium, 2s. 74d. per lb., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

IRON AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. per lb. Green, 
2s. 10d. to 3s. perlb. U.S.P., 2s. 7d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

TRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 83d. to g}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, £31 per ton net. 

MaGNneEsiIuM OxIpE.—Light commercial, £62 10s. per ton, less 249%, ; 
Heavy commercial, £21 per ton, less 2}% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 17s. 6d. per lb. net; Syn- 
thetic, Ios. to 12s. per lb. ; Synthetic detached crystals, 1os. 
to 12s. per lb., according to quantity ; Liquid (95°), 9s. per lb. 

MERcURIALS B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per lb., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. Iod. 
per lb., Powder, 6s. tod. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. od. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. gd. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 


2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per lb., according to 


Packages 


METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—18s. 6d. to 20s. per lb. 

METOL.—9s. to IIs. 6d. per lb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is 9d. per Ib. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—3s. 2}d. to 3s. od. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—5s. 11d. to 6s. 14d. per lb. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5s. 11d. to 6s. 14d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—104s. per 
cwt., less 24 per cent. 

PoTassiuM CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 6d. per Ib. in 28 Ib. lots. 
quantities 1d. per lb. more. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

Potassium IopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per lb., according to quan- 
tity. 

PoTASsIUM METABISULPHITE.- 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTassIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 5$d per lb., spot 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per Ib., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per Ib. 

SALOL.— 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

SopiuM BENzoATE B.P.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per lb. 

Sopium CITRATE, B.P.C., 1911, AND U.S.P. vi1.—z2s. 
B.P.C. 1923, and U.S.P. 1x—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
lots. Smaller quantities 1d. per lb. more. 

SODIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—/15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SopIuM NITROPRUSSIDE.—1I6s. per Ib. 

Sop1uM PotassiuM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—100s. per cwt. 
Crystals, 5s. per cwt. extra. 

SODIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. per lb. Crystal, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per Ib. i 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1I0od. to 1s. 1d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, ANHYDROUS.—£27 Ios. to £29 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—9s. 6d. to Ios. per lb. 

TARTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss, 8s. 6d. to gs. per lIb., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 12s. per lb. a 


Perfumery Chemicals 

ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per Ib. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—1I2s. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
AMYL BuTYRATE.—5s. per lb. 
AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—1I2s. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—3s. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.—2s. 

per lb. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s, per lb. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—13s. 3d. per lb. 
CoUMARIN.—S8s. 3d. per lb. 
CITRONELLOL.— 10s. 6d. per lb. 
CITRAL.—8s. per lb. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
EUGENOL.—1Ios. 6d. per Ib. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).— 19s. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—7s. 6d. to Ios. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—7s. per lb. 
Iso EUGENOL.—12s. per lb. 
LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 12s. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—IIs. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—g9s. 6d. per Ib. 
RHODINOL.— 48s. per lb. 
SAFROL.—2s. per lb. 
TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
VANILLIN, Ex CLOVE OIL.—13s. to 15s. per lb. 

to 14s. per Ib. ; 


Smaller 


6d. per Ib., 1-cwt. kegs included 


2d. per Ib., 
Prices for 28 Ib. 


Ex Shui Oil, ros. per Ib. 


Ex Guaiacol, 13s. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., Ios. per Ib. 
ANISE OIL.—4s. 3d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—12s. per Ib. 
BOURBON GERANIUM OIL.—17s. 6d. per lb. 
CAMPHOR OIL, WHITE.—160s. per Ib. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—4s. gd. per Ib. 
CINNAMON OIL LEAF.—7s. 9d. per oz. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 11d. per lb., c.if. U.K. port; pure, 
Ceylon, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
CLOVE OIL (90/92%).—8s. per lb. 
EUCALYPTUS OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/7 
LAVENDER OIL.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, 1 
LEMON OIL.—9s. per lb. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per lb. 
ORANGE, SWEET.—12s. per lb. 


5%-—Is. 10d. per lb. 
2s. 3d., per lb. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page G Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent aud, impartial opinions. 


London, January 23, 1930. 
THERE is no change of importance to report in the market, the 
demand continuing on quietly steady lines with prices steady. 


Export business is maintained. 











General Chemicals 
ACETONI The position of this product is now steady, with a fair 
volume of business passing at 471 10s. to ¢8o per ton, according 
to quantity 
AcETic Acip continues in steady demand at £36 10s. for 80 
tex cal, and £37 10s. for 80°, edible 
CITRI is only in small demand, with the price unchanged at 
about 2s. 1d. per Ib., less 5 
Acip La¢ Rather more business is passing, the market being 
inchanged at 443 for 50 1 ight 
A OXAI Conditions in this market are brighter, there being 
larger volume of business placed, and the market is quite 
firm at 430 7s. 6d. to £32 per ton, according to quantity 
Acip TARTARK As is usual at this time of the vear, the demand is 
somewhat slack, and the price 1s steadv at about Is 33d to 
s. 4}d. per less 5 
ALI ‘<A SULI maintains its firm position, and is in brisk 
mand at about 48 t 8S 5s. per ton for 17/18 iron free 
iality 
ARSEN [his product is still in very slow demand, with price 
just a shade easier at {16 5s. to 416 10s. free on rails mines, 
cording to quantity 
BoRAX Better business is passing at the new rates, and the 





is very strong 


[The m 


price is show 


arket is receiving rather a better volume 
1e | ig a slightly firmer tendency at 
per ton for 99 100°, B.P. quality 

tive, with the market firm at {28 per ton less 





Fy itions control this market, with the 
utlets, and the price is steady at 

Lt business has been placed, and the 
quality is quoted at about 444 

i been slightly adjusted, and the 





product is now quoted at about 433 per ton, carriage paid in 


2 ton lots 


LiME ACETATE 

LITHOPONE.—Regular business is passing at {19 15s. to £23 per ton, 
according to grade and quantity. 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE Unchanged, and in steady demand at 
#27 per ton for 96 98°, arsenic free quality. 


Unchanged 


PoTassiIuM CAUsTI¢ 
steady 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE maintains its firm position, and is in steady 
demand at 430 per ton 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATI A little more business is on the 
market, with B.P. needle crystal quality at 54d. per Ib 

ACETATE.—Crystal quality is in steady call, with the 

market unchanged at 421 Ios. to ¢22 per ton 


In steady request, at prices which are now 


SODIUM 


SopiuM BICHROMATI 

SoDIUM HyYPOSULPHITI 
to 49 per ton, with photographic crystals at £14 to 
and there is a fairly satisfactory business passing 


Firm at 33d. per lb 
Commercial crystals are quoted at £8 Ios. 
415 per ton, 


SODIUM NITRITE is unchanged at £20 per ton 

SopIuM PRussIATE.—Firm at 43d. to 5}d. per Ib., 
quantity, and in fair demand 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Firmer conditions are noticed in this market, 
with the demand improving 

TarTaR Emetic.—Unchanged at 11d. per Ib 

ZINC SULPHATI In fair request at about £13 10s. per ton. 


according to 


Coal Tar Products 
The coal tar products market remains quiet, with little change in 
prices to report from last week 
Motor BENZOL is unchanged at about 1s. 53d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon, 


1.0.T 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA remains at about ts. 23d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, 
1.0.1 
HEAVY NAPHTHA is quoted at about ts. 1d. per gallon, f.o.r 
CREOSOTE OIL is unchanged at 3d. to 34d. per gallon, f.o.r., in the 
North, and at 4d. to 44d. per gallon in London. 
NAPHTHALENES.—The firelighter quality is quoted at £3 10s. to 


#3 15s. per ton, the 74 76 quality at £4 to 44 5S. per ton, and 
the 76 78 quality at about 45 per ton. 

Pitcu.—The market remains inactive at a nominal figure of 47s. 6d. 
per ton, fo.b. East Coast port, with few buyers for near ship- 


ment 





Nitrogen Products 
ummonia.—There has been more inquiry for export 
and some business has been with the Colonies. Otherwise 
there is nothing fresh to report. The market remains quiet with 
prices round about £8 7s 6d per ton, f.o b. ULK ports, in single bags, 
for neutral quality. The home market is a little more animated 
and merchants are commencing to place orders in anticipation of 


Sulphate 
done 


their spring requirements 
Nitrate of soda.— There is no change to report 





Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon, Janpary 22.—LINsEED O1 closed quiet. Spot, ex 
mill, £45 February, 440 12s. 6d March-April, £38 17s. 6d. ; 
May-August, £38 15s., naked Rape OIL was slow Crude ex- 





tracted, £40; technical refined, £41 10s., naked, ex wharf. CoTTon 
Ot was steady. Egyptian crude, £29; refined common edible, 
£34; deodorised, 436, naked, ex mill. TURPENTINE was quiet 
and 3d. per cwt. lower. American spot, 42s. 6d February-April, 
435 3d 

Hv. LINSEED O11 Spot, £43 17s. 6d January, 443 15s 
February, £41 15s March-April, £39 17s. 6d May-August, 
£39 los. per ton, naked. CoTron OI Egyptian crude spot, 
28 10s edible refined: spot, £32; technical spot, £31 10s 
deodorised ‘spot, £34 per ton, naked PatM KERNEL OIL 
Crude 5} per cent. spot, 431 per ton, naked. GROUNDNUT OIL 
Crushed-extracted spot, £35; deodorised spot, 439 per ton SOYA 
O1 Crushed and extracted spot, #30 10s deodorised spot, 


Crushed-extracted spot, 
TURPENTINE, CASTOR OI! 


439 10s 
,and Cop 


RaPE O11 
refined spot, 44I 10s. per ton 
OIL unaltered 


434 per ton 





South Wales By-Products 
SoutH Wales by-product activities remain quiet and"unsatisfactory. 
The demand for pitch is small and sporadic, with prices unchanged 
at about 47s. to 49s. per ton delivered. Road tar has a slightly 
better call with values ranging from 11s. to 14s. per 40-gallon barrel 
Refined tars are not in quite such good request, but coke-oven and 
remain unchanged remains 
Motor benzol shows a sharpening 


gasworks tar quotations Creosote 


weak at 3d. to 43d. per gallon 


demand, with quotations ranging from Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. per gallon. 
Solvent naphtha is also in better request at Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. per 
gallon, but heavy naphtha is quiet at 11d. to Is. 1d. per gallon. 





Scottish Coal Tar Products 
TRADE continues very slow, and inquiries for most products are 
scarce. Coal tar pitch is unobtainable in any great quantity in this 
area, and the price for small quantities is comparatively high. 
Refined tar is still commanding attention, and some large orders are 
in the offing 

Cresylic acid.—Supplies are scarce and values remain steady. 
High boiling acid is the exception, it being reported that considerable 
stocks are on hand. To-day’s values are as follows :—Pale, 99/100 
per cent., Is. 1o$d. to 2s. o}d. per gallon; pale, 97/99 per cent., 
Is. 9d. to Is. 10d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 per cent., Is. 74d. to 
1s. 8$d. per gallon; high boiling, 1s. 9}d. to 1s. ro}d. per gallon, 
all at works in buyers’ packages 

Carbolic sixties —The production is limited and price is nominal 
at about 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per gallon 

Creosote oil.—Some fairly large home inquiries are on the market 
and competition is keen. Export trade is still very dull. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows :—Specification oil, 4d. to 44d. 
per gallon; gas works ordinary, 2jd. to 33d. per gallon; washed 
oil, 3d. to 34d. per gallon ; all f.o.r. works in tank wagons. 

Coal tar pitch.—There is no change to report. For home orders 
52s. 6d. to 55s. per ton is obtained without difficulty, and export 
price is nominal at about 5s. per ton lower. Horizontal pitch is 
not being manufactured meantime 

Blast furnace pitch remains at 30s. per ton at works for home, 
and 35s. per ton, f.a.s. Glasgow for export. 

Refined coal tary.—Some large inquiries are on the market, and 
quotations are steady at about 3{d. to 44d. per gallon, ex works, in 
buyers’ barrels 

Blast furnace tay is not in any great demand at controlled price of 
2#d. per gallon, f.o.r. works 

Water white products.—Stocks are increasing and values remain 
easy :—90/160 solvent, Is. r}d. to 1s. 24d. per gallon; 90/190 
heavy solvent, 114$d. to 1s. o}d. per gallon; benzol, Is. 5d. to 1s. 54d. 
per-gallon, all in bulk at makers’ works. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, January 22, 1930. 
THE still maintains 
activity, and inquiry for spot material remains good. 
remain practically unchanged since our last report. 


heavy chemical market considerable 


Prices 


Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE, B.G.S.—£71 tos. to £80 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity. Inquiry remains satisfactory. 

Acip AceEtTic.—This material is still scarce for immediate supply 
but prices remain unchanged as follows: 98/100% glacial, 
£56 to £67 per ton, according to quality and packing, c.i.f. 
U.K. ports; 80% pure, £37 Ios. per ton, ex wharf; 80% 
technical, £37 ros. per ton, ex wharf. 

Acip Boric.—Crystals, granulated or small flakes, £30 per ton. 
Powder, £32 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
stations. There are a few fairly cheap offers made from the 
Continent. 

AcipD CaRBoLic, IcE CrysTaALs.—Quoted 8d. per lb. delivered. 

Acip Citric, B.P. CrysTaLts.—Quoted 2s. 2d. per Ib., less 5%, ex 
store, prompt delivery. Rather cheaper offers for early 
delivery from the Continent. . 

Acip HypDRocHLoric.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality 
4s. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. 6d. per carboy, 
ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip Nitric, 80° QUALITY.—{24 Ios. per ton, ex station, full truck 
loads. 

Acip OxaLic, 98/100°%.—On offer at about 3}d. per lb., ex store. 
Offered from the Continent at 34d. per lb., ex wharf. 

AcID SULPHURIC.—£2 15s. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality ; 
#5 15s. per ton for 168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 
extra. 

Acip Tartaric, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted ts. 5d. per Ib., less 5%, 
ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent at 
1s. 44d. per lb., less 5%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted at round about £7 Ios. per ton, 
ex store, 

Atum, Lump PotasH.—Now quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 


ports. Crystal meal about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Quoted 74d. per Ib., carriage paid. Con- 
tainers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £36 per ton. Pow- 


dered, £38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia Liguip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to £22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about £17 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—Spot material quoted £35 per ton, ex wharf. 
On offer for prompt shipment from China at £31 per ton, c.i.f. 
U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Now quoted £18 per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt despatch from mines. Spot material still on offer at 
£19 15s. per ton, ex store. 

BariuM CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price about {11 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. For Continental material price would be 
£10 per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp or Rotterdam. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers unchanged at £6 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered in mini- 
mum 4 ton lots. Continental now offered at about the same 
figure. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price, £4 15s. per ton to £5 5s. per ton, according to quantity 
and point of delivery. Continental material on offer at 
£3 12s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

CoppERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 1os. per ton, f.o.r. 
works or £4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40°%.—Remains steady at about £36 Ios. per ton, 
ex works. 

GLAUBER SALTs.—English material quoted £4 Ios. per ton, ex 
station, Continental on offer at about £3 5s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Leap, REp.—Price now £37 tos. per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted £37 ros. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

LEAD ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £39 to £40 per 
ton, ex wharf. Brown on offer at about £2 per ton less. 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CaLcINED.—Quoted {£8 Ios. per ton, ex store. 
In moderate demand. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—Industrial quality 64 O.P. quoted 1s. 4d. 
per gallon, less 24%, delivered. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 4§d. per lb. delivered U.K. or 
c.if. Irish ports, with an allowance of 2}$°% for minimum 2} tons 
to be taken. 


PoTASSIUM CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer at £26 Ios. per ton, 
ex store. Offered from the Continent at £25 5s. per ton, c.i-f. 
U.K. ports. 

PoTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99}/100°%.—Powder quoted £25 Ios. per ton, 
ex wharf. Crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

PoTASSsIUM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted {19 2s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
£20 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CrRysTALs.—Quoted 54d. per Ib., 
ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. per lb., 
ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Continent at 
about 63d. per lb., ex wharf. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered, 98/99%, £17 Ios. per ton in drums, 
£18 15s. per ton in casks. Solid, 76/77%, £14 Ios. per ton in 
drums, and {14 12s. 6d. per ton for 70/75% in drums, all 
carriage paid buyers’ stations, minimum 4-ton lots, for contracts 
Ios. per ton less. 

SopiuM BICARBONATE.—Refined recystallised, {10 Ios. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

SopIuM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 33d. per lb., delivered buyers’ 
premises with concession for contracts. 

SopIuM CARBONATE. (SODA CRYSTALS).—{£5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash {7 13s. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyposuLPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at £14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4-ton lots. Prices for this year unchanged. 

Sopium NITRATE.—Chilean producers are now offering at £9 9s. 
per ton, carriage paid buyers’ sidings, minimum 6-ton lots, but 
demand in the meantime is small. 

Sop1um PRussIATE.—Quoted 5}d. per lb., ex store. 
5d. per lb., ex wharf, to come forward. 

SopiuM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 55s. per ton, ex works, 
57s. 6d. per ton delivered for unground quality. Ground 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

SopiuM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption. Solid, 60/62%, 
£9 per ton. Broken, 60/62%, £10 per ton. Crystals, 30/32%, 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, mini- 


On offer at 


mum 4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot 
material 5s. per ton extra. 
SuLPHUR.—Flowers, {12 per ton; roll, {10 10s. per ton; rock, 


£10 7s. 6d. per ton; ground American, £9 5s. per ton, ex store. 
Zinc CHLORIDE, 98°.—-British material now offered at round about 
£20 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
ZINC SULPHATE.—Quoted {ro per ton, ex wharf. 
Note.—Please note that the above prices are for bulk business 
and are not to be taken as applicable to small parcels. 





Stoker Equipment for Battersea Power Station 
In view of the prominence which has recently been given to the 
subject of smokeless combustion—referring more particularly 
to the proposed Battersea Power Station—it is interesting to 
note that the engineers of the London Power Co., having con- 
sidered all types of combustion equipment, have placed an 
order direct with the Taylor Stoker Co., Ltd., of Bush House, 
London, for the complete fuel-burning equipment for the first 
section of this station to be constructed. This equipment 
comprises six Taylor multiple retort underfeed stokers, each 
twenty retorts wide and forty-nine tuyéres long. These 
stokers will be equipped with rotary ash discharge mechanism, 
which consists of a deep pocket at the rear of the stoker proper, 
at the bottom of which are two large slowly revolving crusher 
rolls. Preheated air of 330° F. will be used. The stokers 
will fire six boilers, and each unit will be capable of producing 
350,000 lb. of steam per hour continuously at 600 Ib. pressure. 
Any pair of these units will supply sufficient steam for one 
65,000 KW turbine at full load. The new “ Kraftwerk- 
West ”’ of the Berlin Electric Co. is to be supplied with eight 
equipments of similar design and steam output. 





British Whalers’ Prosperity 

A catcH of whales producing 141,800 barrels of oil, valued at 
over £590,800, is reported for the first 13 weeks of the 1929-30 
Antarctic season, ended January 13, by Anglo-Norwegian 
Holdings, Ltd., the largest British unit in the whaling industry, 
for the fleets it controls. This catch represents an increase 
of 15,300 barrels, valued at £63,750, as compared with returns 
for the same period last year. 
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. 
Manchester Chemical Market 
(FRomM Our Own CORRESPONDENT._ 
Manchester, January 23, 1930. 
TAKING pretty well the entire range of chemicals, including 
the “‘ heavies,’’ it is remarkable how prices are keeping so 
steady, few changes of any moment, certainly not in a down- 
ward direction, having to be reported on this market during 
the past week. Finishers and other textile users are taking 
fair contract deliveries considering the continued depression 
in the cotton trade, and there is a moderate inquiry about in 
the open market in respect of prompt and early delivery 
transactions. 
Heavy Chemicals 

A quiet trade is reported in the case of hyposulphite of 
soda, offers of which are maintained at from 49 to {9 5s. 
per ton for the commercial product and 415 for the photo- 
graphic. Chlorate of soda is steady at the recent advance, 
with values in the neighbourhood of 3d. per lb.; buying 
interest is on moderate lines. Bichromate of soda is attracting 
a fair amount of attention at 33d. per lb., less discounts 
according to quantity. A fair business is going through in 
the case of bicarbonate of soda at 410 per ton, and also in 
alkali at about 46 per ton, both in contracts. Caustic soda 
meets with a quietly steady sale and offers of this material 
are very firm on a contract basis of from 412 15s. to £14 per 
ton, according to quantity. With regard to prussiate of soda, 
a moderate business has been reported on this market during 
the past week, and there has been no change in the price 
position, current values ranging from about 4d. to 53d. per 
lb. There is a quiet demand about for sulphide of sodium, 
and prices are steady at from /8 2s. 6d. to 49 2s. 6d. per ton 
for the commercial quality and from {10 to 414 per ton for 
the 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid, both according to 
quantity. Phosphate of soda is well held at up to {11 10s 
per ton for the di-basic product, although no big volume of 
business in this section has been reported this week. 

Among the potash compounds, permanganate is moving in 
moderate quantities, and offers are pretty much as before, 
with the B.P. grade quoted at round 53d. per lb. and the 
commercial quality at 53d. <A fair demand for yellow prus- 
siate of potash has been experienced, and prices keep up at 
from 63d. to 7}d. per lb., according to quantity. Caustic 
potash meets with a moderate inquiry at round £31 per ton. 
With regard to chlorate of potash, quotations this week have 
been at about 2{d. per lb., and a quiet business has been put 
through. Bichromate of potash is attracting a fair amount 
of attention, and values are very firm on a contract basis of 
4?d. per lb. Carbonate of potash has not been particularly 
brisk, but at about {26 5s. per ton prices seem to be steady 
to firm in tendency. 

Buying interest in the sulphate of copper section is on a 
moderate scale at the moment, with export offers of the 
material at up to £27 per ton, f.o.b. The demand for arsenic 
is rather slow, but prices are steady, white powdered Cornish 
makes being quoted at about 416 per ton at the mines. There 
is a quiet demand about in the case of the lead compounds, 
and quotations are maintained at 433 per ton for nitrate 
and 439 and £38 1os. for white and brown acetate. The 
acetates of lime are fairly steady at the moment and a moderate 
inquiry is reported; the grey material is selling at round 


£16 per ton and the brown at from /7 Ios. to £8. 


Acids and Tar Products 

There has been little further change in prices to report 
either in citric or tartaric acid, though the tendency still 
seems to be easy and business is on quiet lines ; citric is on 
offer at about 1s. 113d. per lb. and tartaric at 1s. 33d. Oxalic 
acid is held at 41 13s. per cwt., ex store, and a moderate trade 
in this material is going through. Acetic acid is attracting 
a fair amount of attention, and values keep up at round {£36 
per ton for the 80 per cent. commercial product and about 
£66 for the glacial. 

The demand for the by-products generally is quiet although, 
on the whole, prices are keeping up. Offers of pitch are 
maintained at 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., with creosote oil ranging 
from about 33d. to 44d. per gallon, naked. Solvent naphtha 
is in moderate inquiry at Is. 2}d. per gallon, with carbolic 
acid in short supply at 9jd. per Ib. for odd lots of crystals 
and 2s. 7d. per gallon, naked, for crude 60’s. 


Company News 


Fairy Dyers.—A dividend on the ordinary shares for the 
year ended November 30 last of 73d. per share, or 12} per cent., 
less tax, is announced. 

BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS, Ltp.—The _half-yearly 
dividend on the 8 per cent. cumulative participating pre- 
ference {1 shares will be paid on January 31. 

SouTH METROPOLITAN GaAs Co.—Subject to audit, the 
directors recommend a final dividend for the year ended 
December 31, 1929, on the ordinary stock at the rate of 6} 
per cent. per annum, less the interim dividend of 2} per cent. 
paid in September last. 

SANTIAGO NITRATE Co.—The liquidator of the Santiago 
Nitrate Co. has asked holders of share warrants to bearer who 
have not yet done so to lodge their warrants at his office, 
27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, for the purpose of 
receiving the interim and final distributions of 25s. and 5s. 6d. 
respectively. 





Coal Oil Developments in Australia 


Ir is understood (states The Industrial Australian and Mining 
Standard) that an Australian company is shortly to be formed 
in Sydney for the purpose of undertaking the utilisation of coal 
by-products and for the extraction of oil and other products, 
such as fertilisers, from coal. Local rights over well-known 
German processes have, it is stated, been acquired. Both 
the Federal and State Governments have promised to go into 
the question of the establishment of an industry along these 
lines on the coal fields, and it is highly probable that they 
will give the new enterprise their co-operation. The Prime 
Minister (Mr. Scullin), when in Sydney recently, was sympa- 
thetic in his attitude towards a deputation which urged 
the establishment of this industry on the Maitland field. Mr. 
John Fanning, a broker of Sydney, in collaboration with his 
associate, who is now in Germany, announces that they had 
been granted a licence to use what are known as the I.G.F, 
processes in Australia for the extraction of oil and other by- 
products from coal, and that an enterprise on big lines wil 
be established. 





Electroplaters’ Convention and Exhibition 


Tue Electroplaters’ and Depositors’ Technical Society will 
hold a Convention on Friday, January 31, 1930, at the North- 
ampton Institute, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1, commencing 
at 2 p.m. An exhibition, representative of modern scientific 
and practical advances in electrodeposition will be on view 
at the Institute during the day. This exhibition will be 
representative of the research work which has been carried 
out in recent years in electrodeposition in various centres 
in this country, as well as of the industrial applications which 
have been developed in the same period. The exhibition is 
open to all interested. At 4 p.m., Dr. W. Rosenhain, F.R.S., 
of the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, will deliver 
an Address on ‘“ Research and Practice.’’ Subsequently, 
commencing at 7.30 p.m., a discussion will take place on the 
‘Present Position of Chromium Plating.’’ The president, 
Dr. R. S. Hutton, will take the Chair. Members of kindred 
technical societies and institutions are specially invited to 
attend this Convention. 





River Survey Laboratory in Barnard Castle 
For the survey of the Tees which is being made by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, a laboratory 
has been set up in Barnard Castle. The staff, which consists 
of a botanist, a zoologist, and a chemist, is engaged in the 
investigation of the condition of the river between Cauldron 
Snout and Yarm Bridge, there being sixteen observation 
stations. The laboratory includes a small aquarium. The 
botanist is Mr. R. W. Butcher, the zoologist Mr. F. T. K. 
Pentelow, and the chemist Mr. J. Longwell, M.Sc., A.I.C., The 


investigation of the Tees below Yarm Bridge is being carried 
out from a laboratory at Middlesbrough. 
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. . MALLINSONS CHEMICALS, LTD. Registered January 
ommercial Intelligenc 20. Nominal capital 43,000 in 1 shares. To acquire the 
The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot t freehold premises, plant, machinery, stock in trade, and 
vesbonsible for any errors thal may occus etiects of the business of chemical manufacturers as formerly 
: carried on by George Mallinson and Sons, at Gawthorpe 
County Court Judgments ; Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield. Directors: G. H. “on 
[NOTE The publication of extracts from the “ Registry of County B Swift, W. Swift and C. Cooper, ‘“‘ Langdale,’’ Park Road, 

C urt Judgments f. qs 0 t imply saan ity ae sn: ranged norte. acd Lockwood, Huddersfield. 
re nes th aed toate ane wet namely fer dats, . MEESEX VARNISH ©O,, LTD., 5° Mumford Place, 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the vesult of bona-fide con- “Liverpool. Registered January 17. Nominal capital {2,000 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. %™ {£1 Shares. To acquire the business of a paint, colour, 
Judgments ave not veturned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books | varnish and bituminol manufacturer carried on by J. McDougall 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with Smith, as ‘‘ The Mersey Varnish Co.’’, at Park Varnish Works, 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against Garden Lane, Bootle, Lancs. Directors: G. P. Else, R. A. E. 


him.) 


HERMOLINE PRODUCTS, LTD., Vine Street Chambers, 


Nelson, manufacturing chemists. (C.C., 25/1/30.) £35 1s. 2d. 
December 18. 
MARGINSON (CHARLES), LTD., Whitestake, near 


Preston, manufacturing chemists. (C.C., 25/1/30.) £14 17s. 8d. 
December 13. 
Mortgages and Charges 
[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
otherwise it shall be void against the 


vithin 21 days after its creation, 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 








shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
ase the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ulso given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 


but such total may have been reduced 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL CORPORATION, 
LTD., London, E.C. (M., 25/1/30.) Registered January 8, 
£15,750 charge, to Building Society ; charged on properties at 


Astmoor, near Runcorn. *Nil. May 29, 1929. 

LOWE (WM.) (DERBY), LTD., dyers. (M., 25/1/30.) 
Registered January 10, £5,000 1st debenture, to Bank ; general 
charge. *Nil. July 12, 1929. 

MAYFAIR SOAP CO., LTD., London, E.C. (M., 25/1/30.) 


Registered January 9, £2,000 debenture, to M. Desmond, 


132, Alexandra Road, St. Johns Wood, director; general 
charge. 

SALAMON AND CO., LTD., Rainham (Ex.), chemical 
manufacturers. (M., 25/1/30.) Registered January 7, £5,000 


debenture, to Bishopsgate Nominees, Ltd., 15, Bishopsgate, 
E.C.; general charge. *Nil. June 7, 1929. 

SCOTT AND BOWNE, LTD., London, E.C., patent medi- 
cine vendors. (M., 25/1/30.) Registered January 9, £338,400 
debentures ; general charge. *Nil. October 23, 1929. 


London Gazette, &c. 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
ROBERTS (C.) AND CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 25/1/30.) 
By special resolution, January 10. N. Williamson, 8, Exchange 
Buildings, Bradford, appointed as liquidator. 


Partnerships Dissolved 
A. NORMAN TATE AND CO. (Edward Oscar WINDEL, 
William Ellard WOOLCOTT and Joseph DAVIES), analytical 
and consulting chemists, Hackins Hey, Liverpool, by mutual 
consent, as from December 31,1929. Debts received and paid 
by E. O. Windel. 





New Companies Registered 

BRITISH CELLULOSE LACQUERS, LTD., 94, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Registered January 18. 
Nomina! capital {6,000 in {1 shares. To enter into an agree- 
ment with R. Evans for the acquisition of the sole rights 
of manufacture and sale of certain cellulose lacquers and other 
products, and to carry on the business of chemists, druggists, 
drysalters, oil and colourmen, etc. Directors: C. C. Broad, 
Daisy Broad, R. Evans, A. E. Fox and J. H. Knight. 

INTERNATIONAL FERTILISERS, LTD., 3, London 
Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. Registered as a ‘‘ public ”’ 
company on January 13. Nominal capital £70,000 in 5s. 
shares. To acquire patents relating to any invention for the 
treatment, disposal or destruction of sewage sludge, refuse, 
garbage and other waste products, etc. 


Else and W. L. Else. 

RUSTLESS CHROME IRON ALLOYS (GREAT BRIT- 
AIN}, LTD. Registered as a ‘‘ public ’’ company on January 
15. Nominal capital {100 in {1 shares. To acquire any 
process, invention or patent relating to the production of 
stainless or rustless metals, and to carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in all kinds of stainless or rustless 
iron, steel and any other metal ; manufacturers of and dealers 
in chemicals, and other preparations, etc. A subscriber: 
G. Conrad, 103, Phyllis Avenue, New Malden. 





The Bismuth Situation in Canada 

A Small Industry 
BISMUTH ore is not mined in Canada, although, according to 
Mr. Arthur Buisson, of the Mines Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, a small recovery of bismuth 
has been obtained for several years from the treatment of the 
silver ores of northern Ontario and, since December, 1928 
from the treatment of the lead-zinc ores of British Columbia, 
Bismuth is mainly used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products. A smaller proportion is also used in so-called fusible 
alloys. 

At Deloro, Ontario, the Deloro Smelting and Refining Co., 
which treats the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenical ores of Cobalt 
and adjoining areas, produces in addition to silver, arsenic, 
cobalt and nickel oxides, lead bullion containing gold, silver 
and bismuth. This bullion is exported for refining to the 
United States, and its bismuth content was reported to be 
14,000 lbs. in 1928, and 15,000 lbs. for the first six months of 
1929. In British Columbia, the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. completed in the latter part of 1928 a plant for 
the electrolytic treatment of bismuth residues obtained in 
the electrolytic treatment of lead bullion. These residues 
contain in addition to bismuth and some lead nearly all the 
silver, antimony and copper contained in the bullion. After 
the elimination of the silver and other metals the resulting 
bismuth residue is melted and poured into bars, in which form 
it is marketed. The plant operates only intermittently and 
produces about three tons of bismuth a month. 

Imports in Canada of bismuth and bismuth salts are 
negligible, and amounted respectively in 1928 to 3,392 Ilbs., 
valued at $6,832, and 36,705 lbs., valued at $49,923. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa reports that the 
production of bismuth in Canada during the first six months 
of 1929 reached a total of 28,339 lbs., valued at $28,339, as 
compared with 7,957 lbs., worth $8,302, during the first half 
of 1928. The production during the calendar year 1928 
amounted to 14,002 lbs., worth $5,067. 





Expansion of Australian Ammonia Production 

Ir is reported from Brisbane, Queensland, that a sub- 
sidiary company of the Colonial Gas Association intends 
to manufacture anhydrous ammonia in Brisbane as soon 
as a plant can be erected. Hitherto no anhydrous 
ammonia has been produced in Queensland. The Colonial 
Gas Association, through its subsidiary company, Ammonia 
Products Pty., Ltd., of Melbourne, has been producing anhy- 
drous ammonia in Victoria for some time and has hitherto 
shipped to Queensland from that State. The Association 
has now obtained control of the Co-operative Ammonia Co., 
Ltd., of Sydney, New South Wales, and will thus be engaged 
in the production of anhydrous ammonia in all three of the 
eastern Australian States. Construction on the new plant 
in Queensland is to commence at once and production is 
anticipated by March, 1930. 











